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Up to Our Ears 


§ ke are two ways to run a literary service. 
You can tippy-toe around the edges or plunge 
right into the running tide with your clothes on. 
That’s how we do it. With us, literature isn’t a liter- 
ary tea—it’s total immersion. We’re a full-time, 
complete literary service all day long, all year long. 

How can this help you? As a free-lancer, when- 
ever you try to sell on your own, you steal valuable 
time from writing. Evaluation and marketing are 
jobs for a professional service in this complex writ- 
ing world, and we handle the whole range of writing 
problems from appraisal through sale. We sell to 
small specialized magazines and to the top book pub- 
lishers. And we cover the entire field: last year, 
for example, we marketed book manuscripts to 186 
different publishers. 

If you’re serious about sales, start working with us. You'll find us prompt, 
specific, and honest. Your success is ours, for on sale we take 10% commission 
and refund your handling fee. So come on in—the water’s fine! 





Typical book sales for writers who have answered our ads include: Harper & Brothers, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Houghton Mifflin, D. Van Nostrand, Crown Publishers, Dodd 
Mead, Stackpole Publishers, Zondervan House, Ace Books, Thomas Allen, Ltd., 
Arcadia House, Jupiter Books, A. S. Barnes, Perennial Press, A. A. Wyn, Conde Nast, 
Dramatic Publishing, Thomas Yoseloff, W. H. Allen, H. J. Kok, J. P. Bachem, Digit 
Books—Brown, Watson, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Twayne Publishers, several book clubs 
plus TV sales and an International Christian Fiction Award; magazine sales to dozens 
of general-interest, sports, womens’, adventure, juvenile, religious, travel and technical 
publications. 











OUR GUARANTEE: If we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us, 
and you (or your agent) sell it at not less than two cents per word to any non- 
subsidy publisher within one year of our returning it to you, we will refund 
double your handling fee. No service can sell every manuscript it markets. But 
we believe if we can’t sell yours, no one can—or we will pay for our poor judg- 
ment! We are the only literary firm to make this standing offer, which applies 
to all manuscripts submitted by all writers at all times. 


FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. 
$10.00 for teleplays, $15.00 for books. These fees cover all costs of evaluation 
and marketing. Our commission is 10% at time of sale: we then refund your 
handling fee. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your recent sales for straight commission 
handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 
Eight East Tenth Street * New York 3, New York 
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Are You Being Challenged? 
Dear Editor: 

If there’s anything more nauseating than a 
whining crybaby, then it must be a sweet lil ole 
ingratiating pollyanna who is more bark than bite. 

How many years have you been writing? How 
many rejections have you collected? How many 
nights have you tried to muffle the sound of a 
typewriter so as not to disturb a sick baby while 
trying to meet a deadline? How many near-sales 
have you made? How many times have you waited 
nearly a year, and written repeated letters, for the 
return of a manuscript containing abused bits of 
your heart and a chunk of your soul—only to have 
a pencil scratch on a standard reject saying “‘Not 
for us.” How much good material have you read? 
Next to your immediate family, do you consider 
good literature the most important thing in the 
world? Have you almost sold time and time again, 
but were never quite able to move the mysterious 
little block that kept you on the no-sale side of the 
thin line? Do you know deep down inside that you 
really are pretty good, but still — ? Tsk, tsk. 

Probably the true answer to this question of 
writing lies somewhere between the whiners and 
the pollyannas. 

Mrs. Mary H. Scuwartz 
685 Heathmoor Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


The Editor and The Query 
Dear Editor: 

With reference to my article in the August issue 
of WriterR’s Dicest, “Don’t Query the Editor,” 
I am amazed at the criticisms it drew. To Mark 
Clifton, of Redondo Beach, California, I can only 
say, my article wasn’t addressed to you—or to any 
professional. Heaven knows they should know how 
to handle their editorial contacts better than I. 
And to R. B., well, I could list a lot of nasty things 
about editors too, if I felt in the mood. And I get 
that way occasionally. 

My article was inspired in this fashion: I had 
done eight or ten thousand words of composing 
when the mail came one day last summer. In it was 
a letter from a woman I’d met years ago at a 
writer’s conference. To my knowledge she has sold 
one confession story. She is great on ideas and 
fancy writing, but she won’t tie down to the hard 


Tue Wararrer’s Dicest, 22 poss 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohi 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 40, N 






FREE LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BUNK! 


says Larston Farrar. 

know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 
least $18,000 in 1958 and 
oupett to cae more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step gui ide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 


a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write... 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas . . . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 





. reader. Why over-writing may 
Partial Contents be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to keep readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality, etc. 

Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
story toward a particular mag- 
azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
terial. Taboos to beware of. 


Money-Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- 
posites’’ technique. Generating 
ideas from the newspapers. 
How to read for ideas. How 
the government bureau can 
give you story ideas. The $750 


idea born from a TV perform- 
er’s mistake. And much more. 
How to Research a Story. How 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways 
o get information easily. 
Little tricks for interviewing, 
etc 


Writing Tips. How to hook the 


What editors won't print. 
Writing for ‘‘group appeal.”’ 

pointers for use in slanting. 

Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. Why newer magazines 
are easier to sell to. A little 
idea that may give you a fresh 


. Entered as second-class une, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. U.S.A. 


slant in interviewing 
And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
should you have a literary 
agent?’—how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free-lancers—handling ‘‘writing 
money”’ wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your ‘‘peak production” 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
—how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer’s tax advantages— 
10 basic “‘don’ts’’ in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 Ch 
Use 10 Days FREE 
==--SEND NO MONEY--------=) 





1 Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-160 ’ 
i Englewood lifts New Jersey ' 
1 Send of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR ! 
1 FREF- zs SANCE "WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, a 
1 if I'm sure that this is the most practical book on ween ' 
1 that it will help me become successtul, I'll remit $4.95 § 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 4 
; return book and owe not a cent. f 
1 
: NN oo o25 c.254bcs tesa senad taeiareGearesden eet ' 
1 
: II os vss sacar seaanstiaragsi veaveveigorneaeees t 
1 CITY ZONE..... Cs: ee ; 
! SAVE! Send $4.95 with coupon and we pay Panis: Same + 
1 return privilege, refund guaranteea. 


Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 






SHORTHAND 








Write 120 words per minute 
Age no obstacle—LOWEST COST 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. No symbols; no 
machines; uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use. Fast 
preparation for a better position. Nationally used in lead- 
ing offices and Civil Service. 120 words per minute—50% 
FASTER than Civil Service requirements. Over 500, 

taught by mail or through classroom instruction. The 
very low cost will surprise you. 





















Typing available. 37th Year. 
Schools in over 400 cities in U.S., DID YOU .Sgest 
Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. READeNcLE ° 


Write For Free Booklet To: School of 


id. ba 
Dept. 6701, 55 W. 42 St., ling 





WRITERS 
This is your year! 


For successful Results, Honest Analysis, 
Professional Evaluation—and Sales 


Query 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


Literary Agents 
9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 











NEW EDITION 


of Uzzell's widely used 
The Technique of the Novel! 
This book, which has been called “the Bible for 


novelists”, and has sold out two editions, is now 
ready in a new, enlarged, up-to-date third edition. 
The questions novelists ask are answered more 
fully, recent novels are added to the list of 100 
novels analyzed for writers, the new market trends 
are explained, and also the great change in to- 
day’s best seller requirements. No space is wasted 
to tell you what you already know or to offer 
deceptively simple rules or formulas. It concerns 
the craft of both the popular and literary novel. 
It teaches fundamentals, what all novelists who 
succeed understand. 

Among the subjects treated are: Suitable sub- 
jects, reader interests (markets), plotting (much 
on this), character psychology, heightening dra- 
matic appeal, the problem of length, viewpoint, 
etc. All fiction writers should own this book. The 
price is only $4 and the book will be sent by us 
by return mail. 

Personal criticism of stories and novels and 
advice are available. Send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,” containing advice and full 
information. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 818 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Stichene 














work of regular writing—and periodically, she, 
like many others, queries me about the vagaries 
of whomever she’s currently submitting to. It was 
the same that day. Sighing, with aching shoulders 
and stuttering fingers, I tried to answer her ques- 
tions—and then wrathfully, I rolled paper into the 
machine and started the article, hoping that quite 
a few beginners would read it and have some of 
their questions answered. 

I live in a smal] town, and no street address is 
necessary to reach me. Consequently, I’ve gotten 
more than my share of inquiries from strangers— 
indeed, one woman in Texas asked me to corre- 
spond with her because she’d like letters from a 
professional writer. I told her to join a writers’ 
club—so many Texans are interested in writing, 
and the state boasts of many good writers, plus 
worthwhile writers’ clubs. She wrote back that she 
wouldn’t be caught dead associating with amateur 
writers, or having herself branded as a would-be 
writer—she’d get laughed at. Well, I’ve lived 
through all that—is she better than I? At the time 
of my mother’s death, when I had her estate to 
settle, plus a thousand other niggling details to see 
to, a stranger wrote me a three-page letter, mostly 
questions, demanding answers. Alas, each question 
would have taken a full page of explaining— So 
you see why I hoped to answer a few of these ques- 
tions in a magazine-article. To date, I’ve answered 
every letter that came to me—that is, when the 
writer signed his or her name. With three children 
away from home to write to, my writing-commit- 
ments, and dear friends I want to keep in touch 
with—well, there’s just so much that ten fingers 
can accomplish. 

I am well aware that the writer doesn’t always 
get a square deal, Mr. Clifton—and I didn’t claim 
to be your superior as a writer, or in published 
works. But that afternoon I was full of sympathy 
for the editors, who must get many more of these 
insistent, querulous letters from amateurs than I. 
My advice was, keep on writing—don’t worry 
about the scripts in the mail. I still think it’s 
pretty good, for writing is learned only by writing 
—or such has been my experience. And my advice 
was directed to amateurs, not professionals. 

ANNE Rivinc TRIMBLE 
Russellville, Kentucky 


Dry No More! 
Dear Editor: 

Never have I read a more inspiring article in 
any field, than John Keel’s “Writer Gone Dry” 
(Aug. wp). 

I’m a registered nurse, and a mother, and have 
been chomping at the bit, because I couldn’t go 
to those “far away” places, to get my material. 
Where better can I see the real drama of human 
nature, than in the large general hospital where I 
work? Or get better first-hand knowledge than 
with my own family? Thank you John Keel. 

4219 Lamar 
Lypia JAcKSON MERRITT 
Houston 23, Texas 
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I guess they’re talking about me (see below). Writers—and you could be one of them—get the 
impression I bring them luck, An ex-army captain from Michigan sends me a novelette; I suggest he 
expand it to book form. He does, and the book becomes a Pulitzer Prize-winning play. I place a series 
of westerns for a Pacific coast real estate man; they become runaways in pockct book editions ($20,000 
worth). I place two books for a brand new author, a dental assistant in Seattle, and both books become 
Detective Book Club choices. I give a doctor an idea and it develops into two POST articles and an 
award winning book. I sell a two-part story to the POST, it is tapped for a TV series; I place another 
—a one-shot—and it is taken for TV and motion picture. An unknown European comes to me, fol- 
lows my advice, and emerges with onc of the biggest sellers of the century. I get a look at a non- -fiction 
series—and the LADIES HOME JOURNAL pays $5,000. An Ohioan does some research in the south- 
west, and I sell the serial rights of his fictionized fact for $15,000. A Texas girl has been doing confes- 
sions; she wants to write books. I help her get more than a score published through Doubleday (you 
saw her latest in COSMOPOLITAN a few months ago). A telephone man living in a Jersey cranberry 
bog tells me about his background—and today he is one of the top writers in the outdoor field. One book 
by a southern author sells to Hollywood for $20,000, after serialization ($3,500). Another book brings 
a neat $150,000. Every one of my secretaries has snared herself a husband. As I said, maybe I bring luck, 


The idea for this ad isn’t mine—people have been writing: “You are either a magician or the best 
agent who cver came down the pike” (from an MWA vice-president) . . . “I wish some of your luck 
would rub off on me”... “Change my luck in 1960!” 


1960! I'd like to change your luck in 1960. Perhaps some of the luck I’m supposed to have will rub 
off on you. There may be a little more to the picture than that... 25 years of intensive experience, long 
experience as editor and book publisher, and my work with thousands of authors which makes every 
one of your problems familiar to me. Above all, there is the question of how much you are willing to 
do to change your own luck. You can start by doing what my selling authors did—tell me about 
yourself when you send me your first scripts, The information will pay off in all categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 





Why Cry Over Rejects? 


Dear Editor: 


I have read Hugh Zachary’s Forum letter “11 
years—273 Rejections” (wp September), and I 
am convinced that what Mr. Zachary needs is not 
an “acceptance” but an honest mirror to let him see 
himself as others sec him. What do I see in Mr. Z? 

On the credit side: He has a terrific name, it 
reads and sounds professional. He has an easy style. 
Also, he is single-minded and tenacious, he is de- 
termined to be a published writer through sheer 
weight of submissions until his stamp-money gives 
out, or an editor gives up and “accepts” one of his 
storics. We can give him credit for a desire to “‘ex- 


EDITING, REVISION, 
GHOSTWRITING 


Free information, prompt service. 





Criticism of short mss. $1 per thousand 
words, minimum $5. 
Book appraisal $5. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 














HOW aAnDWHERE 
TO LOOK IT UP 


Indispensable Book for Writers 


This key to the world of knowledge saves many 
valuable hours. It is a master guide to 3,900 
sources of information, both factual and graphical. 
Covering people, places, and things - - of any 
period - - it tells how to get material . . . where to 
find it . how to evaluate it. Prevents errors, 
makes looking up background information as easy 
as using a dictionary. 


By Robert W. Murphey. 736 pp. ; 654x9% ; $15.00. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept WR-1 ! 
327 W. 41st St., NYC 36 

Send me Murphey’s HOW AND WHERE 
TO LOOK IT UP for 10 days’ examina- 
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periment” in several fields: the slicks, the pulps, 
science fiction, etc. 

Now, what have we got on the debit side? We sce 
that, yea-back-when, Mr. Z went to college and 
enrolled in a creative writing course. That’s fine. 
But, surely he is not so naive as to think that that 
is the only preparation he needs to be a successful 
writer! Because, there is no indication in Mr. Z’s 
letter that, through the years, he has had any other 
writing training than that theory-ridden course, no 
showing that he has learned to read the magazincs 
or anthologies, with an analytical mind to under- 
stand what makes published stories click, no inkling 
that he studies texts on plotting, the short story 
technique, etc., no evidence that he attends writer’s 
conferences, is enrolled in a writing course, or is 
a member of a writer’s club or that he discusses 
writing problems with writer friends. So what have 
we got? We have Mr. Z getting cramps and com- 
pounding his errors by assiduous practice, sending 
out his travel-weary stories and bombarding the 
editors with his mess, and the scripts bouncing 
back from the editors, and Mr. Z wailing and be- 
moaning the editor’s “blindness” and “lack of 
understanding.’ Balderdash! If he concentrated 
more on constructive thought and giving the 
editor and the pubiic what they want and not 
what Mr, Z wants, and less on feeling sorry for 
himself, Mr. Z might do a lot better! 

First, he should forget how many rejections he 
has received—why is that so important, anyway? 
Then, he should stop resurrecting old stories, create 
new ones. And, right now, he should try and learn 
something from his rejections—there must be a 
reason for the rejections (I would suggest Mr. Z 
stop blaming the editors, and find out what he did 
wrong ). 

Frankly, I don’t think Mr. Zachary is a hopeless 
case. All he needs is an honest, objective, face-to- 
face talk—with himself! 

Francis S. Corrat, 
1722 W. Wisteria Place, 
Santa Ana, California 


Writer’s Club 
Dear Editor: 

After meeting continuously for the last twenty- 
one years, The Writer’s Short Story Conference 
announces a change of name. From now on we will 
be known as the New York Writer’s Group. 

We meet every second and fourth Thursday of 
the month at a convenient location in Manhattan 
for mutual criticism and shop talk. 

Active writers of short stories, plays, novels, TV 
scripts, etc. who have passed the beginners stage 
are invited to apply for membership. Publication 
is not essential; dues are nominal. 

We would be very much interested in hearing 
from old members who have been with us at some- 
time in the last two decades. Please address all 
correspondence to: 

Jupy CorTapDa 
302 West 79th St. 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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FROM THE JACKINSON AGENCY 


PUBLISHED — PARTIAL LIST 


MY EYES ARE IN MY HEART (Biography) The Ted Husing Story ‘With’ Cy Rice, 
Bernard Geis Associates—Random House 


DESTROYER SQUADRON 23 (Non-fiction) Exploits of Arleigh Burke’s Gallant 
Squadron—Ken Jones—Chilton Co. 


MAN WITH A RACKET (Biography) The Pancho Gonzales Story ‘‘With" Cy Rice, 
A. S. Barnes 


OPERATORS AND THINGS (Non-fiction) Barbara O'Brien—Arlington Books 
THE FAR EASTERN EPICURE (Cook Book) Maria Donovan—Doubleday & Co. 
THE WINTER HOUSE (A Novel) George Abbe—Doubleday & Co. 

BLACK AS NIGHT (A Novel) Daniel D. Nern—Beacon Press 


HANDBOOK OF WILDERNESS TRAVEL (Non-fiction) George and Iris Wells, Harper 
& Bros. 


THE AMERICAN VACATION GUIDE—George S. Wells—R. C. Dresser & Co. 
POET ON A SCOOTER (Personal Adventure) Harry Roskolenko—Dial Press 
JADOO (Personal Adventure) John A. Keel—Julian Messner 

ROUGH PASSAGE (True Sea Sagas) Dana G. Prescott—Caxton Printers, Ltd. 


THE LUST MARKET (A Sociological Investigation Into Sexual Behavior) Dr. Harold 
H. U. Cross—Citadel Press 


TO BE. PUBLISHED — PARTIAL LIST 
THE PRESTON TUCKER STORY—Charles T. Pearson—Abelard-Schuman 


EDUCATION’S LOST YEARS—Frank Purcell—Beacon Press 
WESTWARD TO ADVENTURE ( Juvenile) Thad Harrison—Criterion Books 


GREAT DEVOTIONAL POETRY (An Anthology compiled by Stanton A. Coblentz) 
Association Press 


PROJECT X (Non-fiction) Ken Jones—Chilton Co. 


Of course, there are constant article and fiction sales to the entire magazine 
range. To TV. The movies. I placed a play. All of which spells progress, considering 
that not too long ago I started from scratch. I found the clients I sought—talented 
writers who needed the sort of help I was able to give them. I still seek talented writers 
(especially new writers) with whom I will be happy to work, and who will be happy 
to work with me. To break through to sales will require hard work on both our parts. 
I prefer that you write before submitting. 


ALEX JACKINSON euttor’s Representatin 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


Eg we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


8] we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Eaevery story is a contest entry 


$ | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


S| in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EM We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


FER MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 
















Dear Editor: 


At a recent Authors’ Luncheon in the Los An- 
geles area, a member of our Writers’ Club of Whit- 
tier was introduced to one of the prominent speak- 
ers. Answering enthusiastically, he said, “Oh, yes, 
you’re from that Writers’ Club that really writes!” 

What better reputation could we have? 

Our 65 members have had hundreds of sales. We 
are divided into workshops—Fiction, Non-Fiction, 
Drama, Juvenile, and Poetry. 

Experienced writers are invited to contact: 

Mrs. Hunter Ewinc 
16030 La Calma Dr. 
Whittier, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 


Would like to hear, by letter, from writers in 
Chicago who are interested in forming a small 
group. Purpose—to read and criticize manuscripts, 
study markets, exchange text books and a little 
social relaxation in the art of conversation. 

Prefer people who are primarily interested in 
writing. for pleasure and/or profit. Those not se- 
rious about writing, do not apply. 

Enclose your telephone number. 

JANE BENCHLEY 
5921 S. Kostner Ave. 
Chicago 29, Ill. 


$10 for Beer Cartoons! 


Dear Editor: 


We are interested in combining a series of car- 
toons with a current advertising campaign we 
are conducting now for a brewery account. Our 
current plan is to use one a month. We are inter- 
ested in husband and wife situations, sports, and 
general interest cartoons. 

We will pay $10.00 per cartoon for those meet- 
ing with our approval. If the artists wish their work 
returned to them, advise and enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

Submit cartoons to Coolican, Coe & Coolican, 

nc., 304 Denison Building, Syracuse, New York. 
Tuomas D. Coo.ican 
Cootican, Cor, & Coo.ican, INc. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you want results: 
can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid ‘for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


e fee is very low. you want to sell we 
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IMAGINE MAKING 


5,000 A YEAR WRITING 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are 


made. You can learn writing just as you learn 


plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. 


medicine, or fashion 
designing or cooking. 
There’s no mystery. Your 
next door neighbor, un- 
known to you, may be 
depositing publisher’s 
checks regularly. If she 
is, the chances are 100 to 
1 that it is because she 
learned her trade. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 
AS A WRITER 


There are more oppor- 
tunities in the writing 
field today than ever 
before . . . if you know 
literary techniques, mar- 
kets and the devices of 
professional authors. Yes, 
if you like to write you 
probably have enough 
talent to become a pub- 
lished author once you’ve 
learned how to tailor 
your material to the re- 
quirements of editors and 
publishers. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
trained hundreds 


WRITING has 


writers to be successful. 


for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 
leading literary agents works closely with our 
students in actually marketing salable material 
on a 10% commission basis. 


We can do the same 


THE NYS BONUS 


EXPLODES! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 
"The greatest thing that ever hap- 


pened to would-be writers. 


priceless . . . 


It is 


In these first few 


chapters of your book alone, there is 
such a wealth of ideas, that they 


alone are worth the price 


of the 


entire course.’ Helen M. Plante, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 


"You not only know where you 
are going but have worn the trail 
smooth.” Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 
word book Writing eee 
For Sales and Recogni- 
tion. 


of young 


FOR A 


Name 
Address 


City 










Send me, at_ no obligation 


WELL-FAYING 


Sampie Material. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
This inquiry is confidential. 
No salesman will call) 


You Can Earn While You Learn 
Sales to the Saturday Evening Post 


(one 
when the author was 
only half through the 
course). 


2. Over 700 sales to 
leading markets in- 
cluding Cosmopolitan 
(we started selling for 
her before she was 
finished with the 


course). 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, 
Saturday Evening 
Post, two books—and 
a major book club 
choice—all for one 
NYS graduate. 


These are examples: 
NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing mar- 
kets including the top 
magazines and book pub- 
lishers. 


YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING 
CAREER” 


Send today for our free, 
descriptive booklet; Apti- 
tude Test; and sample 
of NYS material, all of 
which will show you in 
detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique 
and effective. 


»===-SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ----: 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 633, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 


ov FREE booklet WRITING 
“AREER; Aptitude Test; and 


Zone State..... 





Kaffee Klatsch 
Dear Editor: 

I loved “Critical Kaffee Klatsch”’ by Alice Ham- 
ilton in (November, WD). First off I read in a 
state of numbness. Then laughter shook my frame. 
At the finish I laughed so hard my husband asked, 
“Why the laughter?” With my explanation I 
again became serious. For, I wondered, are my 
colleagues saying similar about my efforts? 

Marcaret V. Howarp 
5137 Alvada Street 
Compton 2, California 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF POETS 


Join a fine organization of poets. 
Analytical service free. 


HENRY PICOLA, Founder 


966 East 25th Street Paterson 3, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasabie Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 








PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


for your novel, short story article or play 
with suggestions for revision by 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


a practicing writer, author of the best-selling 
novel Face Of A Hero, Sole Survivor and sev- 
eral other books reprinted widely here and 
abroad, among them Spring of Desire and 
Slaughter Street (published in 1959) . .. short 
story writer, editor, teacher . . .formerly with 
New York University Writing Center and City 
College of New York . . . book critic whose re- 
views have appeared in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une, Saturday Review and others. 

Editorial service by special arrangement. 

Fees are $1.00 per thousand words, minimum 
$5.00. Script should be accompanied by fee 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Work of professional standard will be recom- 
mended to a reputable New York literary agent 
—with consent of author—at no extra fee. 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


57 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 











A Writer’s Faith 
Dear Editor: 


Last week I received news that BowLinG MaGa- 
ziINE had accepted an article I wrote specifically 
for that publication. This marked the 20th article 
I sold in the past few years and it is always espe- 
cially gratifying to have something click on its first 
voyage in the mails. 

This letter is not being written to boast of my 
good fortune, but to let other writers know that if 
you have faith in your article or story you should 
never give up easily. 

I am referring now to an article I wrote for 
religious publications and which went touring the 
country for three solid years at a cost of over five 
dollars in postage (The article was 1500 words 
long). During this time I retyped it three times 
with a few minor changes and continued to put it 
in the mail as fast as I could get it out of one re- 
turning envelope, select another magazine out of 
WriTeR’s YEARBOOK, and out to the mailbox 
again. 

Finally, after three years, I received a check in 
the mail from CurisTIAN PARENT in Glen Allyn, 
Ill. The search for a market was over. 

On the other hand, I have shelved articles which 
I sent only to half a dozen magazines. The reason? 
After reading them again I came to the reluctant 
conclusion that they were either poorly written, 
carried no message or had no appeal for any par- 
ticular reading audience. 

So, if you have faith in your stuff, keep sending 
it out. It will never sell if you keep it on your desk. 

Joseru S. Russotro 
3802 Avenue “S” 
Brooklyn 34, N.Y. 


A “Slow Report” System 
Dear Editor: 


A writer is often like an expectant father, except 
that the nervous pacing—waiting for the manu- 
script to be born (accepted, that is)—can some- 
times last for several months. Slow reports repre- 
sent the most nerve-racking part of the writing 
business. 

Sooner or later every writer runs into this prob- 
lem. Is there anything we can do about it, or are 
we simply at the mercy of the time-saving editor? 
Here’s what I do about it, and to paraphrase the 
famous words of comfort given to every expectant 
father, “I haven’t lost a manuscript yet.” 

Suppose I use, just as an example, an article of 
mine which on its second time out hit a slow 
report snag, and trace the various actions that I 
took during the intervening months between this 
article’s second submittance and its eventual 
acceptance. 

In order not to embarass the editor in this 
instance I’ll call my article by a different name— 
“How to Clean House.” This article was submitted 
to this national magazine on November 29, 1957. 
Of prime consideration is whether an article is 
a timely one or not. This was the case in regards 
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to “How to Clean House.” With the manuscript, 
however, I did enclose a self-addressed postcard 
which read: 

“T have today received for consideration your 
manuscript entitled, ‘How to Clean House.’ 

All the editor had to do then, was to sign the 
card and drop it in the mail. This he did, a week 
later, so at least I did know that the manuscript 
had arrived safely. This turned out to be the only 
word I heard from the editor concerning my manu- 
script for several months, until I began to take my 
“slow report’ action. 

First I waited a little over two months, giving 
the magazine the benefit of some extra time because 
of the Christmas holidays. But two months is 
indeed long enough for any editor to make up his 
mind, and there’s no reason to feel timid regarding 
inquiry about your piece after this length of time. 
Of course your query should be short, concise and 
polite, as befits the situation. January 30, 1958, I 
submitted this letter in regard to my manuscript, a 
form that is my standard “slow report’ prober: 

“This is to inquire concerning my manuscript 
entitled, ‘‘How to Clean House”’ which I submitted 
for your consideration on November 29, 1957 and 
which you acknowledged receipt of on December 6, 
1957. As of this date I have had no further word 
from you in regard to this manuscript. 

I would therefore appreciate it very much if you 
would complete the attached postcard and return 
it to me at your convenience.” 

The attached postcard was a quite different one 
from the first card which requested just acknowl- 
edgement. The back of the card was set up thus: 

“Your manuscript entitled, “How to Clean 
House” 

Is being returned to you. 

Is being held for further consideration. 
—Is being accepted.” 

The editor then just checks the appropriate line 
and returns the card with the least possible effort 
on his part. 

In this case two weeks later the editor answered 
with an acceptance and an apology for the delay. 

Many times, however, a situation like this won’t 
be completed on such a happy note. When a month 
has passed and the editor still hasn’t answered the 
first inquiry letter, send a second one, an exact 
duplicate of the first. Then wait another two weeks 
and if there is still no answer forthcoming simply 
send the editor a letter informing him that you are 
withdrawing your manuscript from his considera- 
tion. Then re-type your piece and submit it else- 
where in the hope that this next market will be a 
more cooperative one. 

Slow reports are of course the exception and not 
the rule with most editors but they can cause no 
end of anxiety and loss of precious time. Unlike 
the expectant father mentioned at the beginning of 
this letter, however, there is something you can and 
should do. You owe it to your nervous system and 
your manuscript. 

ALFRED K. ALLAN 
586 East 179 Street 
New York 57, N. Y. 











UICKLY SELLS 
SHORT STORIES 


“I sold two short stories which paid 
for my N. I. A. course and a type- 


ut noth 
help N. I. A. training has given me 
wn with me at my typewriter and 
keeps me from guise started. Those 


regular ass ents, coming with 
the inevitability of home runs at a 


Yankee game, have prea results.” 
—Samuel K. Wa 364 W. 26 St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 





O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply never get started. They either 
suffer from inertia, or set up imaginary bar- 

riers to taking the first step. Others are convinced 
the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing and do not realize that editors every- 
where seek fresh, new talent. 


Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called ‘“‘unknowns.”’ Not only 
do thousands of men and women like yourself 
write most of the fiction, advertising copy, TV 
and radio scripts you see ‘and hear, but countless 
articles on business, current events, ‘social matters, 
houschold affairs, ‘hobbies, travel, local, church 
and club activities, etc., as well. 


Such material is in constant demand. Every week 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Every copy “‘cub’’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. That is why 
a Institute of America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of real assignments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the indi- 
vidual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practi- 
cal writer-editors. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch. Wit: 
this expert guidance, many N.I.A. students sell material 
easily written in sparetime early in their training, often with 
their first assignments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. No salesman will call on you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New 
York. ) Approved Member, National Home Study Council. 





Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, January. 


Address 


ity Zone y State : 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman wi call.) 





Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 

We have been trying in vain to locate the author, 
Harry Botsford. 

We are holding a small check for the reprinting 
of one of his articles. We would appreciate any 
information regarding his whereabouts. Thanks 
in advance to anyone who can assist us in this 
matter. 

BERNARD L. GLASER 
Managing Editor 
Coronet MAGAZINE 
488 Madison Ave. 
New York 22,N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We are holding a check for British rights cover- 
ing the sale of “A Rage To Kill” by B. E. Lovell 
whom we cannot locate. Does anyone know Lovell’s 
address? 

LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 
8 E. 10th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


New Markets 


Dear Editor: 

We are currently looking for articles and fea- 
tures on criticism, nature essays, biography, re- 
lation of man to nature from 1500 to 10,000 words 
in length. We also would like to see fiction on the 
subject of man’s relation to nature. 

Snowy Ecret is a semiannual literary magazine. 
Our rates are $2.00 a page with a $2.00 minimum. 
Send poetry to William J. Brown. A sample copy 
will be sent to interested persons for 10c handling 
charges. 

Humpnury A. OLSEN, Editor 
Shorter Apts. Box 701 
Rome, Georgia 


Dear Editor: 

CoLLaGeE MaGAzINE is a new monthly periodical 
with first publication date scheduled for Septem- 
ber, 1960. 

We are interested in purchasing fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry, cartoons, artwork and fillers of any 
length regarding college life and interests. Sections 
on college humor, fashion, social life, athletics, 
music, art, academic and technical notes, and 
featured articles on a particular U.S. college or 
university and field of study will be included in 
each issue. 

Co .acgE, subtitled “Entertainment and Enlight- 
ment for College Eggheads,” is designed for co- 
educational student readership on college under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Since this is a new 
magazine, we invite queries. Payment is arranged 
on acceptance according to merit, with a minimum 
guarantee of one cent per word and five dollars 
per photo or art piece. 

Davip Preiss 
Editor and Publisher 
1822 North Orleans 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





Ninth Annual Mid West 
Silver Lake Writers’ Conference 


JULY 13-17, 1960 


Oak Haven R 3, Fairmont, Minn. 
Poetry, Novel, Juvenile, Short Story, Non Fiction. Leaders: 
Dickson, Miller, Friskey, Palmer, Coleman. Features: 
2 Editors of Publishers for Juveniles Work Scholarships 
Poetry Contest Money Awards 
Write: The Director, Oak Haven R 3, Fairmont, Minn. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


REASONABLE RAPID RELIABLE 


Best bond paper plus free carbon. Extra first and last 

pages. NO CHARGE for grammar, spelling and punctua- 

tion adjustments, if desired. Proofread. 20c per page. 
ATLAS SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


KATHLEEN HOEFENER 
126 Central Avenue Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








Make Extra Money 
. ae ‘| 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 25 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 











Happy New Year! 
And A Productive One 
MAKE 1960 COUNT 


Take a giant step forward on the road to sales by enroll- 
ing in the 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP COURSE 


And then keep moving FORWARD with the step-by- 
step planning and writing of your story with Miss 
Bloom’s step-by-step help. 

“IT wish I could have had this course many years ago. 
My situation today would be far different. My writing 
outlook will never again be the same.”’ 


—W. S. Cripe, Covina, Calif. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 


for — 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped, 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


Id like to know more. Without obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 
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If you’re selling as much material as you'd like to sell, and selling to the markets you’ve 
always wanted to hit, there’s every chance that 1960 will be happy. You're doing fine, and 
you'll probably keep it up. 

But if 1959 was a pretty empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s 
no reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any different, then— 
as far as your writing career is concerned—the possibility of a happy 1960 isn’t quite so 
likely. And if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by admitting one or 
two things to yourself: 


. Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 
SMLA, which makes over 6,000 sales yearly for clients, has a long-established reputa- 
tion for expert manuscript marketing and selling, and for skillful unraveling of snarled-up 
techniques. Your decision to send us some of your material, therefore, may well be the first 
step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for ‘hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


His information is authentic and his down-to-earth advice practical . A colloquial and often 
humorous style adds to the pleasure of reading this volume. The reviewer might lend her copy to aspiring 
writers, but only with the solemn agreement (signed in the borrower’s blood perhaps) to return it 
promptly. Better buy your copy: you will use it frequently . 


“ 





"Wellington (Kansas) Daily News 


Order YOUR Copy from your Nese, | or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York 











AY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
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By Assignment Only 








By Elsie Lee 


My husband and I write “by assignment 
only.” That is, when we sit down at the 
typewriter, we know there is an editor wait- 
ing for the article, the date it must be deliv- 
ered, and how much we'll be paid if the 
editor is satisfied. This removes some (though 
not all) of the uncertainties in freelance writ- 
ing—but how do you go about reaching this 
minor Nirvana if you’re a beginner? 

First step is to choose the magazines you 
think you can satisfy. Study several issues, 
noting the kind of material used, the type of 
title, and avoiding duplication on ideas 
they’ve already published. Then write to the 
editor and ask him whether you can write 
for him—but use a little good judgment! 


Query Bait for Big Editors 


The editor of a large national magazine is 
likely to have a larger secretarial staff than 
the editor of a new publication, for instance. 
Thus, it’s unwise to hurl a raft of suggestions 
with that first letter to a top editor. We ask 
whether he’d like to have our ideas. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

Although we have never had the pleasure of 
writing for you, perhaps our names may be fa- 
miliar, as our work has appeared in numerous 
magazines both here and abroad. 

While we specialize in by-line articles, we also 
write on many general subjects under our own 
names of Michael Sheridan and Elsie Lee. We 
write on speculation but by assignment only. All 
by-lines are based on tape-recorded interviews and 
fully cleared by us for publication. We ask only 


that an editor be sincerely interested in the article 
assigned, and that if it fails on first reading, we be 
given the opportunity to rewrite, still on specu- 
lation, 

May we have the privilege of submitting ideas 
and outlines for your consideration ? 


Switch for Smaller Publications 


To the editor of the new or smaller publi- 
cation, however, we do not put him to the 
trouble and expense of writing us a letter to 
say “I'll look.” If, as often happens, he is 
temporarily doing his own secretarial work, 
he is likely to delay the “I'll look,” but a 
short list of suggestions will prod his good 
sportsmanship. Since he knows you can’t 
submit elsewhere until he decides about 
them, he will probably reply in a week or so. 
For this sort of editor, we substitute for the 
final paragraph, as follows: 


“T am taking the liberty of enclosing a few sug- 
gestions which I hope may interest you.” 


In our experience, such letters almost al- 
ways receive a courteous answer from an edi- 
tor, who either says (a) he’ll be glad to look 
at our outlines, (b) “There is nothing here 
that interests me, but try again” (often ac- 
companied by valuable briefing on his edi- 
torial policy), or (c) his inventory is over- 
stocked, (d) the magazine is largely staff- 
written, (e) he does not foresee any imme- 
diate need for our services but is happy to 
have our letter which he has placed in file. 

The latter is a polite equivalent to the the- 
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atrical management’s “don’t call us; we'll 
call you,” but in any case you know where 
you are and can proceed to the next step: 
the list of ideas or outlines. 


Always, the Outline! 


At the inception of your courtship of an 
editor, unadorned ideas are likely to be a 
waste of time; he will always want an out- 
line, showing how you mean to tackle the 
piece, what you intend to cover and whether 
you’ve come up with anything new .. . but 
if and when he gives you the green light, 
he’ll usually add any ideas of his own that 
should be included. For instance, here’s an 
outline we used: 


HISTORY OF CALENDARS 

We use a calendar every day of our lives and 
usually without the faintest idea of how it was de- 
veloped. Every so often there’s a to-do over the 
inaccuracy of our calendar. This article would 
cover the subject from early methods of dates to 
our present system, along the lines of your recent 
article on the history of the hammer. Calendars, 
of course, are based on rotation and revolution of 
the earth itself and are conditioned by the fact that 
man can’t change these movements—hence we’re 
always going to be inaccurate, but how and why 
this happens could make a fascinating story for 
the layman. 


This outline brought us an immediate as- 
signment from a scientific magazine, plus the 
advice “If you could figure out a project or 
two that a highschooler might make in con- 
nection with the subject of measuring time, 
that would enhance the value of the piece.” 

The writing and presentation of an outline 
isn’t always easy, but is extremely helpful to 
you as well as the editor. Otherwise, by the 
time you get the assignment, you may have 
forgotten your first flush of enthusiasm, and 
what, specifically, you meant to sell! 


Make It Good, But Not Too Good! 


The importance of writing a good outline 
hit my husband some fifteen years ago, in 
two instances he’ll never forget. He did a 
600-word outline for Tuts WEEK ona Holly- 
wood movie personality, received no word 
for awhile from the editors, then got a check 
for $200—with this note. “We don’t think 
your outline can be topped, and we are using 
this as a two-column feature as written. 


Many thanks.” 
14 


The other was a good indication that out- 
lines can go two ways. The result in this case 
was a terse note from an editor: “Your out- 
line was so good that the final piece falls 
short and has disappointed everyone here. 
Sorry, but better luck next time.” 


How Well Groomed Must A Query Be? 


Michael and I have several ways of doing 
outlines. At times we send four, six or eight 
suggestions as a group. These are typed 
single-spaced, no more than a short para- 
graph for each, and are stapled with a cover 
sheet on which titles are listed in capital 
letters in the center of the page. At the left- 
hand top corner, we say: 


“Article suggestions for 
Mr. Smith, editor 
XYZ Magazine” 


In the lower right-hand corner we put our 
name and address. 

This sort of presentation is helpful when an 
editor has a board of associates who must 
pass on assignments; your little list can be 
routed from desk to desk and is less likely to 
be overlooked than just a letter. 

Once in a while, we type a single outline- 
suggestion in the body of our letter to the 
editor, like the following to the Toronto 
Star WEEKLY: 

“Dear Miss Cowley: 


“We have come across a story that we think 
may interest you. 


HOLLYWOOD FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS, 
by Stanley Medeiros 
A short article by Hollywood’s leading florist on 
the floral preferences of the stars, how they arrange 
flowers in their homes, plus good tips on keeping 
flowers fresh, the sort of vase to use, pro and con 
of aspirin, hot versus cold water, etc, Good name 
anecdotes and color pix available. 
If the idea appeals, the completed piece could 
be delivered within two weeks.” 


This received a quick “yes”; a quick check. 

The outline for a major article suggestion is 
different again. We type this double-spaced 
for easy editorial reading on a separate sheet 
of paper to be enclosed with a covering let- 
ter to the editor. At the left-hand top: 


“Suggestions for Mr. Smith, 
Editor of XYZ Magazine, 
from Lee/Sheridan Associates” 
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“Will the Grand Canyon Suite help?” 


The title goes about two inches below at 
the left, in capital letters and underlined. 


The outline starts about four spaces below 


that, and is indented and paragraphed like 
a finished article. 


Out for Big $? 


If you are shooting for a four-figure assign- 
ment, you may dare to take two or three full 
pages (including an inviting first paragraph) 
in which to outline highlights and convince 
the editor you know how to handle the piece. 
Sometimes it’s necessary to identify the per- 
son you mean to profile, show why he’s 
worthy of coverage; sometimes with a well- 
known personality, you must demonstrate by 
a few unpublished anecdotes that your piece 
will be new and different from any others 
about that person. 


After the OK, Then What? 


When an editor assigns a piece to a writer 
new to him, he usually says how many words 
he wants when, and what he is prepared to 
pay. If he doesn’t, you may write and ask 
him (thanking him politely for the oppor- 
tunity to do the piece) , but on the whole this 
is redundant. You can judge the number of 
words needed by looking at other stories in 
the magazines; you can get the general rate 
of pay from writers’ markets lists—and if the 
editor had a deadline under four weeks, he 
would have told you so. Far better to be dig- 
nified, despite your intense personal excite- 
ment, and, aside from a thank-you-confir- 
mation note, to imply by your reserve that 
assignments are really nothing new to you! 

The confirmation letter should be brief, 
and is unnecessary if you’ve worked for an 
editor before. 
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“Dear Mr. Smith—thank you for your letter of 
September 23rd, and your assignment of ‘How to 
Train a Sea Gull.’ I hope to deliver this by 
October 20th.” 


Even though, with the assignment posted to 
your bulletin board, you sit down and tap 
out the entire piece within 24 hours, it’s good 
policy to let it sit for a week or so. Editors 
like to feel you are working conscientiously 
for their money—as well as the fact that 
rereading before you mail the piece may dis- 
close some glaring omissicn, and it is much 
better for you to catch this than an editor. 


Tips To Drum Up Business 


This is the basic procedure for getting an 
assignment, but there are ramifications and 
embellishments. Keep a sharp eye on WD 
market tips for news for editorial changes, 
new markets, editorial requirements—and 
follow them up. 

With editorial requirements, you can al- 
ways send specific outlines slanted to suit 
what the editor has said he wanted. The 
introductory letter can begin “I have noticed 
your editorial requirements in the December 
issue of WriterR’s Dicest. Although I have 
never had the pleasure of writing for you. . . 
etc.” or you can write your usual letter and 
end, “I have noticed your editorial require- 
ments in the December issue of WriTER’s 
Dicest and am taking the liberty of enclos- 
ing...” Don’t ever insult an editor by 
asserting, “Although I have never read your 
magazine,” or “never had the pleasure of 
seeing a copy of your magazine!” If you do, 
you can bet you’ll never have the pleasure 
of seeing your byline in it! 

A letter of congratulations on a new edi- 
torial appointment takes skill to phrase but 
is worth the trouble. There is no form for 
this, because it must be impersonally polite, 
yet convince the editor you know who he is. 


“Dear Mr. Bandersnatch: 

“T was so pleased to learn of your new appoint- 
ment. I have always greatly enjoyed the issues of 
Today’s Magazine for which you were responsible, 
and I am sure Tomorrow’s Magazine will become 
even more exciting under your capable direction. 

“When the pressure of your first few weeks is 
over, I should greatly appreciate knowing whether 
I may submit ideas and outlines to you. 

“With best wishes for success and happiness in 
your new affiliation.” 
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That is one possibility; another is para- 
graph one, to be followed by your usual in- 
troduction of yourself. The whole thing is 
designed to give the editor a little pat on his 
ego and bring yourself to his attention. If 
you've ever had to assume a_ responsible 
position with people .and policies facing you 
in serried rows, you’ll understand that an 
editor has a kindly thought for anyone who 
tells him he’s going to do a superb job! 

Once you have delivered a few assignments, 
it is not immodest to give yourself some pub- 
licity. Instead of mentioning unspecified 
magazines here and abroad, you may say 
“My name may be familiar to you because 
I write for Goop HousEKEEPING, MECHANIX 
ILLUSTRATED, PoLice GAZETTE or whatever. 
Sometimes it’s helpful to mention a particu- 
larly impressive credit by title, saying “my 
name may be familiar because I was respon- 
sible for ‘The Home Life of a Snail” which 


appeared in X Magazine last December.” 
What To Expect! 


No matter how you design the letters intro- 
ducing you to an editor, keep them short, 
polite, informative and businesslike. The 
editorial reply will tell you whether the mar- 
ket is open to you, not only by words but by 
implication. Don’t be discouraged or an- 
noyed by the letters that brush you off polite- 
ly; after all, you are, actually, applying for a 
job. Perhaps your qualifications aren’t up to 
your potential employer’s standards as yet. 

In hunting for assignments, we evaluate the 
magazine field about once a year. This is a 
fluctuating business; the editor we liked at 
Magazine X may move to Magazine W and 
open up a market we never tried before. It’s 
not unknown for us to send out fifty letters 
in one swoop, to editors in new jobs or mag- 
azines we’ve overlooked. From the answers, 
we find a dozen receptive new markets. 

If your first outline-suggestions don’t bring 
an assignment, try again—and again and 
again. Any editor likes to feel you are inter- 
ested in hitting his target; if you’re consist- 
ently off the beam, you'll quickly know it 
from the coolness of his rejection notes. 
Otherwise, you keep trying. Eventually, 
you'll have an idea he hasn’t used, something 
that interests him, and he’ll give you that 


first assignment. The rest is really up to you. ’ 
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Wishing Won't 
Make It So 


By Catharine Boyd 


Dreaming can be a worthwhile occupation. 
If you are a writer of fiction, dreaming can 
be absolutely essential to your success. You 
are probably able to sit for hours at a time in 
a semicomatose state, exploring the paths and 
byways of an intriguing plot, or probing the 
background years of a character you are 
building. You drift away from reality when 
you’re enmeshed in a story, your eyes take 
on a glazed look and you roam around the 
house bumping into things. Your husband 
says: What’s the matter with you, dear, sick? 
And the children say: It’s no use talking to 
Mommy, she’s thinking. It isn’t really safe 
to drive a car, and you wander past your 
dearest friends with no sign of recognition. 
All well and good; these are common char- 
acteristics of your trade. 

But writing is a business. It turns out a 
product, the product must be sold, and its 
value considered in terms of income and 
profit. The day you stop dreaming long 
enough to sit up straight and take a clear 
cold analytical look at the hard facts of your 
particular chances in the writing field may 
mark the turning point of your career. Why 
not today? 

First of all: Have you got what it takes? 
Are you equipped by nature to be a writer? 


Forget About Having An Affair 
With Your Agent! 


Writing itself is not a skill you are born 
with, nor one you acquire overnight, nor one 
you can pursue at will “if you ever have the 


” 


time,” though this is the general misconcep- 
tion of those who have never tried it. Every 
woman writer has in her circle of friends 
other women who look at her with suspicion 
and envy, as though she had some special 
pipeline to the editors’ desks, or was carrying 
en an affair with her agent. After all, they 
sent a little story off to the Post two years 
ago and it was rejected, and honestly it was 
just as good as lots of the stuff that’s pub- 
lished. (Tell them to send off fifty stories to 
the Post. You can’t guarantee acceptance, 
but if they diligently study their craft, by the 
time they have written fifty stories it’s not 
unlikely they might turn out something print- 
able.) The idea that anyone can sit down and 
scribble a salable story simply by wishing to 
do so is preposterous. Nobody’s born with 
that much talent. 


re 


Can You Pass the 3-Point Aptitude Test? 


There are certain qualities you are born 
with, however, that do determine your pos- 
sibilities as a writer, and they are worth your 
honest consideration. 

Let’s take imagination. Do you constantly 
wonder about the backgrounds and private 
lives of the strangers you meet? Do you 
dramatize commonplace situations in your 
mind, adding color and emotional overtones 
of your own? Do you find yourself “thinking” 
stretches of dialogue that might have taken 
place but didn’t? If so, you have a good 
imagination. 

Secondly, you must like to write, in fact 
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you must need to write. You must feel the 
absolute compulsion to put words down on 
paper. It is possible to develop, through 
practice and training, a certain skill with 
words, but the driving need to express your- 
self through written words must be inherent. 

You either have to write or you don’t. As 
a child did you constantly scrawl things, keep 
diaries, make up poems, take unusual pleas- 
ure in clean new composition books? Is your 
desk at this moment scattered with bits of 
dialogue and incidents and descriptions you 
couldn’t help putting down? Do you feel a 
sense of satisfaction and relief once the words 
are on paper? Do you go back to writing over 
and over again in spite of moods when you 
say you'll never write another word, in spite 
of everything? If so, you suffer the real com- 
pulsion to write that plies us all. 














































And third, you must be born with physical 
endurance and a streak of determination in 
your nature. With this you may disagree, 
since a good many writers have succeeded in 
spite of poor health or physical disabilities. 
But the advantage of good health was im- 
pressed upon me by Pearl Buck, who sur- 
prised me by placing it first on her list of writ- 
ting requirements. Remember that there will 
be times when you have to force yourself to 
meet a deadline, to finish a certain vital scene 
before it escapes you, to retype twenty tedious 
pages of revision, and the fact that you have 
a cold or a backache or indigestion does not 
excuse you. Moreover, most beginning writ- 
ers lead double lives, and writing is a second 
job that has to be carried on after the regular 
working hours that provide support. Writers 
may be teachers or clerks or advertising men 
or housewives, and they must possess the 
physical and mental stamina to work over- 
time. And a bit of bulldog that hangs on like 
grim death to the hope of success. 


Count Out the Homework Dodgers! 


Now that you’ve examined your basic 
qualities, take a look at your competition. 
“Tt’s too tremendous!” you moan. “Every- 
body’s against me!” Well, let’s face the facts. 
Competition is great, and growing greater 
as the magazine market diminishes under the 
weight of television. In your daily associa- 
tions it may seem as though everybody in the 
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United States is writing a story. But let’s nar- 
row the competition down. How many peo- 
ple start a story and never finish it? Cross 
them off. How many people complete a story, 
receive one rejection, and never mail it 
again? Count them out. How many people 
are falsely convinced that their stories are 
never read and their efforts are hopeless be- 
cause they don’t have any pull? And how 
many people want to be writers, but really 
don’t want to write? You’d be surprised! 
Here is a good example from my experience. 
A few years ago I talked to the planning 
committee of our local adult education 
classes. So many people profess an eagerness 
to write that I suggested a round-table forum 
for amateurs, where frustrated hopefuls could 
get together to beat out their problems, criti- 
cise each others’ work and learn something 
about technique. The committee chairman 
was dubious. “Will the students have to do 
any homework?” he asked. I couldn’t believe 
he was serious. Finally I answered: “Why, 
of course! How can anyone learn to write 
without writing?” The chairman said he was 
sorry, it wouldn’t work out. Lots of people 
would sign up for a creative writing course, 
true; but they couldn’t be expected to write 
between classes. 


No Ruffled Pinafores Here! 


So you see your competition is now reduced 
to that more reasonable number of hopeful 
ones who really write, doggedly, persistently, 
regularly. (This includes housewives like 
myself, who ruthlessly circumvent social 
trivia in order to follow a more rewarding 
course. Not for us the perfect little dinner 
parties, the hand-knit baby sweaters, the pic- 
ture-book house and the reputation for high- 
fashion grooming. There is no excuse for 
slovenly home and neglected children—but 
neither is there time for daily coffee claches, 
ruffled pinafores, bridge parties and window 
shopping.) This may still seem a formidable 
army to engage in battle. Each major maga- 
zine receives several hundred unsolicited 
manuscripts a month, of which only three or 
four are usually purchased. This is a fact you 
cannot avoid, and the only way to overcome 
it is to face it. Meet it head-on, with sharp 
concise plans for your course of attack. 
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You'll Never Be Hemingway! 


Take stock of what you have to offer the 
reading public. Face the facts of your own 
possibilities and limitations. Be honest about 
your ambitions. Admit to yourself, however 
bitterly, that you will probably never be a 
Hemingway or a Ferber (not tomorrow, at 
least) and then forget it. Decide upon your 
own particular forte, prosaic or insignificant 
as it may seem, and exploit it. What field are 
you most familiar with, what background, 
what locale? What is the best story you have 
ever written—adventure, humor, romance? 
Who are the people you know most thor- 
oughly—professional people, theatrical peo- 
ple, family people, adolescents? Make a defi- 
nite decision on this, and specialize. One 
lifetime isn’t long enough to try everything. 
So choose your own best medium, stick to it, 
and perfect it. If you decide, for instance, 
that you can write a pretty good mystery 
story, make this your goal. Don’t be satisfied 
with “pretty good,” but give it the very best 


} you have, give it everything, hold nothing 


back. Read mystery stories, study mystery 


| stories, write mystery stories. Stick to them, 


in spite of the irresistible urge to whip up a 
little love story on the side. You have thus in- 
creased your chances of success by concen- 
trating all your power and skill on one par- 
ticular specialty. You are forcing a wedge 
through the wall of opposition, instead of 
scrambling weakly over it from a dozen 
directions. 


Who'll Read Poor Stuff ? 


Now let’s say you have finished the very 
best mystery story you can write. You've 
sweated over it, typed it, and the job is done. 
Just a minute, wait! Don’t cheat yourself! 
Set it aside a couple of weeks before you mail 
it, and read it again. You’ll be amazed at the 
minor revisions you'll want to make when 
you’ve gained a new perspective. Don’t think 
for a minute that it doesn’t matter if one little 
word is wrong; it does. If you know that one 
word is wrong, change it. Now for your final 
reading—and here is a trick I use: read as 
objectively as possible, and stop once or twice 
on every page and ask yourself: “Why read 
further?” Will your reader care what’s going 








to happen in the next sentence? If not, make 
sure he does. Your reader’s interest must be 
sustained to the very last word, and if at any 
moment during the story your reader can 
toss the story aside with indifference, some- 
thing is wrong. 

Finally, “dress up” your story as well as you 
possibly can. Follow the standard formula for 
title-page, double-spacing, etc., use a dark 
typewriter ribbon and clean typewriter keys, 
and give your beloved manuscript the advan- 
tage of a scrupulously professional finish. Not 
a single smudge, not a single run-over mar- 
gin or misspelled word. The presentation of 
your work must be absolutely perfect. This 
is something anybody can do, remember— 
but many don’t. Therefore you may have a 
very slight edge over some of your com- 
petitors by troubling yourself in this detail. 

Now you send your very-best story out, and 
it probably bounces back in its self-addressed 
envelope with a sickening thud. You may be 
actively sick at your stomach with defeat; but 
you are also tough, so you keep on sending 
this story out until you have exhausted every 
possible market for material of its kind, and 
must finally, sadly, put it away. Again, you 
will do well to face the facts, for your own 
good. This is no time to make alibis, to coddle 
yourself. This is the time to show your mettle 
and admit the truth: if your story didn’t sell, 
the chances are it just wasn’t good enough. 
The next one will be better! 


Do You Time Like A Pro? 


And here is my favorite trick; maybe you 
already use it. Always start a second story on 
its rounds before the first one has reached 
the end of its journey. If you are on a regular 
writing schedule this works out very well, and 
you are never left entirely without hope. If 
the final rejection on Story A comes in while 
you’ re still struggling over Story B, your dis- 
couragement may be so great that you'll 
throw B aside in despair, and it will take a 
while to regain your courage—weeks or 
months you can’t afford to waste. But if you 
time your mailing so that you always have 
at least one story “on the road” you’ll never 
lose the hope that keeps us all going. 

If you persist with this routine too long with 
(Cotinued on page 62) 
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The monies afforded writers enable them to write full time, free from any monitory obligations. These 
fortunate fellows of journalism travel to far off lands to draw from the experience of their adventures. 
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By Kirk Polking 


Writer’s Grants and 
Foundations 


Last year, creative writers, poets, and dram- 
atists in the U.S. received over $250,000 
in support of their work from philanthropic 
Foundations. 

Subsidies for writers ranged from a Simon 
and Schuster grant of $15 to Yale graduate 
students Alan Shavzin, Donald Mull and 
Lewis Lipsitz, who are the publishers of 
“Penny Poems” (printed one to a page and 
sold through bookstores) to the gigantic 
Guggenheim which gave $1,600,000 to 314 
Fellows last year, 40 of whom were writers. 

Who are some of these organizations which 
underwrite authors? What are the conditions 
of awards? Can anyone receive help, or is the 
situation such as described by John Steinbeck 
recently toa Manchester Guardian reporter: 
“I used to apply for all the literary prizes 
and I never got any until I didn’t need them 
any longer.” 

The same names do crop up time and again 
on more than one list and critics decry the 
“sure thing approach” of some awards to 
established writers rather than to the promis- 
ing but risky young. 

The fact remains, however, that the un- 
established writer, if he has genuine pro- 
fessional talent, has more opportunities in 
this decade for moral and financial support 
than perhaps at any other time in the history 
of Western man. 

Everybody wants to help him. He is sub- 
sidized by universities, business corporations, 
bereaved parents, government agencies; even 
a horse race track. (Sunshine Park near 
Tampa, Florida, provides two journalism 
scholarships annually as a memorial to 
Grantland Rice.) The status of the creative 
artist has risen steadily in America from the 





early days when a Boston Trust Fund was 
established to aid “needy actors and dis- 
charged convicts.” 


Encourage or Reward? 


Financial aid for writers today comes in a 
number of ways. It may be living expenses 
and accommodations for a month to a year 
while he finishes a novel, play or some poetry. 
It may be a fellowship at a university where 
he does more teaching or lecturing and has 
time for creative work on his own. It may be 
a literary competition in which the prize is 
cash, publication of his work, or both. 

The Fulbright and Guggenheim awards 
permit travel to foreign locales. Writers’ col- 
onies in this country, too, offer in their resi- 
dence-fellowships, the freedom from routine 
and a sense of time to be used in thinking, 
looking and reflecting that is the sea from 
which creative work must come. 

Residence-fellowships are offered by the 
American Academy, Bread Loaf, Lowney 
Handy, Hartford Foundation, MacDowell 
Colony and Yaddo. 

Ann Stanford of 9550 Oak Pass Road, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., says of her Yaddo fellow- 
ship: “It was one of my most productive 
periods. I was able to accomplish more in a 
month than I would in six months under 
ordinary circumstances. Residence fellow- 
ships offer the writer leisure and freedom 
from even such small decisions as to what 
to have for dinner, but also the opportunity 
to meet and talk with writers from other 
parts of the country and with people in other 
creative fields.” 


Some of the summer writers’ conferences 
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from The New Yorker 


“Could you explain to her I’m just over here on a Guggenheim ?” 


offer scholarships to attend their sessions 
based on work submitted for judging. While 
the actual cash value of these awards is small, 
the encouragement and stimulation they 
offer the writer are irreplacable. Mrs. Alice 
P. Miller, 29 Pintail Lane, Levittown, N. Y., 
won two Indiana University Foundation 
awards in 1958; one for a juvenile novel and 
one for an adult nonfiction book. The juve- 
nile will be published by Lippincott this 
spring and the adult book, a more ambitious 
project, is still in preparation. 

“Since I had already completed the juve- 
nile,” she points out, “the award did not help 
me with the actual writing. But the judges 
were so enthusiastic about it, my morale was 
sustained until the book was accepted.” 
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Writers can only reap from a grant or 
award, what they put into it. Miss May 
Swenson of 23 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., 
puts it this way: “A grant-in-aid usually fol- 
lows an initial creative success obtained on 
one’s own; while at the same time contrib- 
uting to a future work. My first collection of 
poems (“Another Animal,” Scribner’s, 1954) 
stimulated a Rockefeller Foundation Grant 
I received through the University of Iowa in 
1955. This grant made it possible for me to 
quit a full-time office job and write the 
poems which later went into my second book 
(“A Cage of Spines,” Rinehart, 1958). The 
Guggenheim Grant that I was awarded for 
1959 I will use for a writing period abroad, 
to result, I hope, in a third book.” 
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The Patron in America 


The name of the first writer to receive lit- 
erary patronage in America is lost in a maze 
of private diaries and journals of the early 
colonies. We do know that Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh took along a writer named Thomas 
Hariot to observe and report on the expe- 
dition of 1585, and the result was “A Briefe 
and True Report of the New Found Land of 
Virginia,” published in 1588. But this was an 
Englishman supported by milord while he 
happened to be on American soil. The ear- 
liest native son was probably a “paid” story- 
teller in one of the early Indian tribes we 
read about. 

Historically, the universities came next in 
recognizing and encouraging literary effort 
and they still form a body of support today, 
with whatever means can be wrested from 
the hot hands of the athletic department. 

At the turn of the 20th century, America’s 
growing material prosperity created the mas- 
sive personal fortunes, social and cultural 
consciousness, that were to result in many of 
the philanthropies we harvest today. Forty 
years later, progressive income tax was to 
provide a few more. 

The first major flyer of the U.S. Govern- 
ment into the realm of literary subsidy—the 
W.P.A. Federal Writers’ Project of the 30’s 
gave way in the late 40’s to Senator Ful- 
bright’s idea on how we could use up funds 
acquired in foreign countries by the sale of 
surplus property left over after World War IT. 

From the scattered Elizabethan nobles who 
presented handsome purses in jewelled snuff- 
boxes to court writers, literary patronage has 
grown to a complex of institutions dispensing 
the plum-filled bread loaf. 

The new dignity afforded the writer and 
the complete freedom to pursue his own 
project happily separates today’s institutional 
patronage from the more troublesome per- 
sonal relationship of the past. “It is difficult 
to feel warm, personal gratitude toward a 
gigantic, faceless organization,” says Anthony 
Hecht, Assistant Professor of English at 
Smith College and a 1959 Guggenheim Fel- 
low in Creative Writing, “but that is a 
hardship both the foundation and recipient 
seem to bear up under pretty well. A more 
serious problem lies in the fact that most 








foundations, in a noble and democratic desire 
to see their resources distributed as widely as 
possible, take on the role of patron of any 
given artist for only a year or two, whereas 
the work envisioned may take ten years to 
accomplish. In the old days the relationship 
of author and patron was of longer duration. 
“On the other hand, the Guggenheim fam- 


‘ily does not expect a poet to write odes upon 


smelting and refining or to celebrate the 
marriage of one of its members, or to artic- 
ulate only the moral and political positions 
that it maintains itself. An artist has more 
freedom today than he was likely ever to 
have had before. And the old patrons, as 
Samuel Johnson found to his cost, were not 
always thoroughly reliable. Lord Chester- 
field, who had done nothing to maintain 
Johnson during the long years he was work- 
ing on the dictionary, made arrogant gestures 
when the book was done, to suggest to the 
public that as Johnson’s patron, much of the 
credit devolved upon him. Johnson wrote, 
‘Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks 
with unconcern on a man struggling for life 
in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help?’ 

“Clearly, both then and now, some sort of 
patronage is needed for the artist, for art has 
hardly ever managed to pay its own way in 
the open market. But it does not seem to me 
that the solution is to endow the artist for 
life, even if the foundation were perspi- 
cacious enough to know beforehand that the 
artist was going to turn out well. I should 
think a writer in particular would suffer if 
he is too much cut off from the common 
intercourse of human affair, and this means 
having a job, and paying income tax, and 
being responsible to the normal demands of 
life that are made in his time.” 

Eligibility for awards, scholarships, grants- 
in-aid varies with the sponsor, and is detailed 
under the specific listings which follow this 
article. Published work is necessary for some, 
genuine creative talent for all. Many large 
foundations like the Ford and Rockefeller do 
not make awards to people—only to other 
institutions, and application must be made 
through the institution. Some organizations 
make awards ex cathedra to talented writers 
of their choice, while others openly solicit 
applications and manuscripts. A few make 
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awards of both types and for the sake of 
completeness we have listed both in these 
cases. Our listings, which follow, have been 
divided into these major categories: (1) 
Government Grants, (2) Foundations, and 
(3) Publisher Awards. 


Applicants should write for full details from 
foundations, or competitions in which they plan 
to enter and, in all cases, self-addressed envelopes 
and sufficient return postage should be included 
for the return of submitted material. 


Government Grants 


The major Federal agencies underwriting profes- 
sional writers or teachers in the field of literature 
are: 

(1) The Department of State and the Department 
of Health Education and Welfare, which adminis- 
ter the foreign exchange programs of the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts. 

(2) The National Science Foundation. 

(3) The National Park Service, Department of 
Army and other agencies which make awards for 
research in history. 

(4) Each of the Government agencies who pre- 
pare pamphlets and books to be sold through the 
Government Printing Office. 

To be more specific on each of these government 
grants, let’s take them in the order given above. 

(No. 1) In 1959, more than 400 men and women 
went abroad as exchange teachers, lecturers or 
research scholars in everything from astronomy to 
zoology. Last year, 63 of these Fulbright and 
Smith grants were made in the field of literature, 
one in journalism and one to a radio-TV writer 
(Harold Flender, 240 West End Ave., New York, 
who is spending a year at the National Pedagogic 
Institute in Paris). 

Who gets these awards? In the case of applicants 
in the creative arts, a degree is not usually a re- 
quirement. “Eligibility is based primarily upon 
maturity and professional standing as evidenced 
by significant publications. The applicant is re- 
quested to indicate the reason why his project 
should be undertaken in the country specified and 
what contribution he believes his activity would 
make to the enrichment of his field and to cultural 
exchange.” 

Teachers in the field of literature who want to 
be a visiting lecturer in a foreign country are 
expected to have had at least one year of college 
teaching experience in the U. S. 

Persons who want to obtain an advanced research 
grant must have a doctoral degree, or acknowl- 
edged standing by their peers as a well-established 
professional worker. 

More than 50 countries participated in these 
programs last year and, in some countries, a 
knowledge of the language is a requirement. 

(No. 2) The National Science Foundation grants 
support, to assist the publication of books that 
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could not otherwise be published in the field of 
scientific information. These might be special 
bibliographies, compilations and directories. It 
also provides support for experiments with new 
types of publication that might lead to improve- 
ments in the dissemination of scientific information. 

(No. 3) The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of Interior and the Department of Army 
have, on occasion, granted awards for research 
in history, as it pertains particularly to their de- 
partment. A check of the Catalog of Government 
Publications under these agencies will give you 
the titles and type of publications printed as the 
result of such research. 

(No. 4) Uncle Sam is the largest publisher in 
America. While many of the publications sold 
through the Government Printing Office have 
been prepared by officials working in the indi- 
vidual agencies themselves, a few are assigned to 
writers who are specialists. Opportunities differ 
with each agency, but if you are an expert on 
some facet of agriculture or labor or commerce 
and you have an idea for a publication, contact 
the particular agency itself. Do not write to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Foundations 


The Academy of American Poets, 890 Park Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., offers annually: 

1. A $5,000 Fellowship to a published poet. 

2. Publication of his book to an outstanding new 
poet. 





“I completed about a dozen poems and started 
others, since finished, during my fellowship year 
at Iowa State in 1954-5. Although this may sound 
like an awfully small number of poems, I happen 
to be a slow worker, and it is more poetry than I 
have written in any year before or since. 

“Irresponsible propaganda to the contrary, uni- 
versities, or at least the poets in them, seem to me 
the best guarantee of the perpetuation of a living 
tradition of poetry, far better than night-club en- 
tertainers, the unshaven unemployed, women’s 
clubs, newspaper columnists, publishing houses, or 
even the scholars themselves.”—Donald Justice 


























3. Poetry prizes of $100 each at 21 different 
colleges. 

The Academy was founded in 1934 by Mrs. Hugh 
Bullock, wife of an investment banker. With the 
help of four other founders, a trust fund to provide 
a $5,000 annual fellowship was established to be 
awarded for distinguished poetic achievement. 
1959 winners were Louise Bogan and Leonie 
Adams. 

In 1953, Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, another 
investment banker’s wife, left half a $100,000 
bequest to the Academy. This made possible a 
project to encourage new poets: the Lamont 
Poetry Selection. In this award, the Academy in- 
vites submission by publishers of their best poetry 
manuscripts by poets with no previously-published 
book of poetry. The Academy guarantees publi- 
cation of the winning manuscript by contracting 
to purchase 1,000 copies of the book chosen, for 
distribution to its membership. 1959 winner was 
Donald Justice of the State University of Iowa, 
whose manuscript “Summer Anniversaries’ was 
submitted by Wesleyan University Press. 

Two more recent bequests have made possible 
the College Poetry Prizes offered by the Academy. 
College English departments of these colleges are 
in charge of contest details: Amherst, Bryn Mawr, 
the University of Chicago, Columbia University 
(including Barnard College), Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, the University of Delaware, Harvard, State 
University of Iowa, Princeton, Rollins College, 
Smith College, Stanford University, Tufts Uni- 
versity, Union College, Vassar College, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, University of Washington, Welles- 
ley, Williams College and Yale University. 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters, 633 
W. 155th St., New York 32, N. Y., offers: 
A $3,500 Fellowship for a year’s residence at the 
American Academy in Rome to one or two young 
writers of great promise. Given annually. 
A $1,000 Prize and Award of Merit given every 
fifth year to an outstanding American in Painting, 
Sculpture, the Novel, Poetry and Drama. 

The 1959 Fellowships were won by Harold Brod- 
key and Edmund Keeley who are currently enjoy- 
ing the view from the Via Angelo Masina. New 
YorKER readers have seen Brodkey’s short stories 
in that publication and his book, “First Love and 
Other Stories,” was published by Drax in 1958. 
Keeley is an Assistant Professor of English at 
Princeton and is also a 1959 Guggenheim Fellow 
in creative fiction. 

The American Academy is an affiliate of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters (see sep- 
arate entry) made up of 50 members from the 
Institute’s 250. 


The American Historical Association, c/o Alfred 
D. Chandler, Jr., Chairman, Committee on the 
Albert J. Beveridge Award, 14-N333 Dept. of 
Humanities, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass., offers annually: A $1,000 
cash award and publication of the best complete 
original manuscript in English on American 
history. 





Photo: Arnold Eagle 


Harold Brodkey, author of “First Love and Other 
Sorrows,” published by The Dial Press. Below, 
Edmund Keeley, is the Guggenheim Fellow in 
creative fiction for 1959. 


Photo: Laurie Vance Johnson 





By “American history” the Association means 
the history of the United States, Latin America 
and Canada from 1492 to the present. Manu- 
scripts may range from 50,000 to no more than 
150,000 words and must be of a scholarly charac- 
ter. Literary merit will be an important factor in 
determining the award. Biographies and works of 
interpretation are eligible; translations, anthol- 
ogies and collections of documents are not. 

Manuscripts which have merit and win an hon- 
orable mention rather than the top award will 
also be published by the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fund. 

No carbon copy of a manuscript will be accepted 
in the competition. No doctoral thesis will be 
eligible unless it has been accepted in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for a PH.D. degree 
and is accompanied by a recommendation by the 
professorial advisor of the thesis. 

If, in the opinion of the committee, a manuscript 
requires revision, the manuscript shall be com- 
pleted by a date agreed upon between the com- 
mittee and the author. 

1958 winners: Paul K. Conkin, for “Tomorrow 
a New World: The New Deal Community Pro- 
gram,” and Howard Zinn, for “Showman Reform- 
er: LaGuardia in Congress.” 

Deadline for 1960 Awards: May 15, 1960. Albert 
J. Beveridge was an Indiana Senator and the 
author of the “Life of John Marshall.” 


The Author’s Club of the Carnegie Fund, c/o 
Harrison Smith, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
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Middlebury College Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. 1959 Fellowship Winners with Robert 
Frost—Left to right, Elizabeth Baker, Irene Orgel, Robert Frost, Anne Sexton, George Lea. 
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N. Y., offers: Stop-gap aid of $200 to $500 to 
authors in financial distress. The writer must have 
published at least one book by a reputable 
publisher. 

The fund does not aid poets or dramatists. 


The Bollingen Foundation, Inc., 140 E. 62nd St., 
New York 21, N. Y., offers: 1. Fellowships rang- 
ing from $1,200 to $3,600 a year for research and 
writing in the fields of anthropology, archaeology, 
comparative religion, cultural history, mythology, 
philosophy, psychology and aesthetics. 2. Publi- 
cation in the Bollingen Series, of scholarly works 
which would probably not be undertaken by other 
publishers, because of editorial cost and limited 
market. 3. A $1,000 Bollingen Prize in Poetry 
administered by the Yale University Library. 

For the Fellowships and Bollingen Series the 
Foundation sets no formal academic requirements 
other than that the applicant be considered a 
qualified scholar by experts in his field. An indi- 
vidual or an institution may apply. 

For the Poetry Prize, no poet or publisher may 
submit an application; the award is made by a 
committee. 


Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt., offers annually: 1. A schol- 
arship to an able, young writer. 2. Two Con- 
ference Fellowships. 3. A Fellowship in Juvenile 
Literature. 4. Three Fellowships in Prose. 5. One 
Fellowship in Poetry. 

The scholarship is a new venture to provide 
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direction for the careers of gifted young writers 
who have not yet published extensively and have 
not yet received the professional status necessary 
to apply for a Fellowship. The scholarship covers 
full tuition ($90) at the Conference. The Fellow- 
ships are open only to candidates who have pub- 
lished a book or had a ms. accepted for publi- 
cation. They are nominated by a magazine editor, 
publisher, literary agent, well-known writer or 
college teacher. Undergraduates are not eligible. 
Fellowships cover all expenses of tuition, room 
and board ($175.00) at the Conference. 

Bread Loaf was established 35 years ago by Rob- 
ert Frost and John Farrar; was the original Writ- 
ers’ Conference, as such. 


The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Ill., offers: A $7,500 prize for the best book 
or treatise on the relationship of science and the 
Christian religion. 

To facilitate a prompt examination and decision 
by the committee, three copies—an original and 
two legible carbon copies—of each manuscript 
must be submitted in typewriting. Manuscripts 
must be 50,000 words or more. 

Deadline: September 30, 1960. 


Centro Mexicano de Escritores, Rio Volga No. 3, 
Mexico, D. F., offers annually: A $3,000 Fellow- 
ship for Mexican and American writers. 

Applications and requirements available on re- 
quest from the director. 


The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., offers: $7,500 fellowships to poets 
and writers of fiction to establish a close working 
relationship with a theater or opera company in 
the United States or Europe. Travel allowances 
also paid where necessary. 

Candidates are nominated by critics and other 
persons professionally engaged in the field. Direct 
applications are not accepted. Selections are made 
by a panel of critics acting as consultants to the 
Foundation The Foundation appropriated $525,- 
000 for the program (which also includes awards 
to dancers, directors, theater architects and design- 
ers) in 1959; will repeat the awards to playwrights 
in 1960. 

W. McNeil Lowry, director of the Foundation’s 
Humanities and the Arts program, says¢t “The 
Foundation is mindful of the fact that the play or 
libretto produced by the highly talented and 
proved writer is not in abundant supply on the 
contemporary American scene.” It is not a con- 
dition of these awards that the recipients write a 
play or libretto, but it is assumed that the sights 
and sounds in the spoken or lyric theater and the 
opportunity of associating with directors, actors, 
composers, stage managers, designers, conductors 
and singers, will stimulate the writer’s imagination 
and further his creative work.” 


The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, 
D.C., offers: Grants-in-aid to mature scholars 
who need the resources of its library to complete 
significant research projects. 


Grants made in 1959 to scholars whose projects 
were in the field of literary criticism, included 
Franklin Dickey of the University of New Mexico; 
Norman Grabo of Michigan State and Robert 
Montgomery of the University of Texas. 

The Folger Library is administered by the trus- 
tees of Amherst College. 


The General Electric Foundation, P. O. Box 791, 
Crotonville, N. Y., offers: $1,750 to $2,500 Fel- 
lowships for Graduate Study in the Humanities 
(as well as numerous Fellowships in other fields). 
These Fellowships are intended for those who do 
not hold any other Fellowship or major income- 
producing commitment that interferes with study 
and research on a full-time basis. Scores of the 
aptitude test of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions are mandatory for all Fellowship candidates. 
These are administered by the Educational Test- 
ing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. (or 
Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif.). If the appli- 
cant has not taken it previously, the examination 
must be taken by November 21, 1960 to meet the: 
Deadline for 1961 Awards: January 4, 1961. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., offers: Fellow- 
ships in various amounts to writers, poets, drama- 
tists, literary critics and historians. 

Last year, 40 of the 314 Guggenheim Fellows 
were writers or teachers in the field of literature. 
Since the Foundation was established in 1925, 
some $16 million has been spent furthering the 
development of scholars and members of the arts. 
Over the years, more than 300 persons without 
formal degrees have been awarded Fellowships. 

“Whether the applicant has a college or univer- 
sity degree is not of any preponderant importance 
to us,” says Henry Allen Moe, Secretary-General. 
‘What is important is that the applicant shall have 
accomplished work that demonstrates highest 
ability. We ask all applicants in effect: What have 
you—showing work that you have done—to lay 
on the table by which we may judge your abil- 
ities? Our question is the same for a physicist as 
for a composer of music; for a biochemist as for 
a poet.” 

The seemingly inexhaustible reserves for his 
artistic and scientific philanthropy come from 
Simon Guggenheim whose father Meyer founded 
a mining empire. Son Simon was in charge of the 
Colorado interests of the family; served as U.S. 
Senator from Colorado for six years. He estab- 
lished the Foundation as a memorial to his son 
who died in 1922. 


Mrs. Lowney Handy, Marshall, Illinois, offers: 
periodic Resident Fellowships to talented writers. 

The prescribed conditions under which work 
may be carried out at this Colony were described 
by Marianne Besser in “Writer’s Concentration 
Camp” in Writer’s Digest for Sept. 1955. 

Some Handy men to hit the bookstalls as a result 
of their work here include, besides James Jones ; 
Gerald Tesch, Edwin Daly and Tom Chamales. 
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Huntington Hartford Foundation, 2000 Rustic 
Canyon Rd., Pacific Palisades, California, offers 
annually: Resident fellowships of 1 to 6 months to 
talented writers to do creative work. 

The Foundation Estate consists of 154 heavily 
wooded acres in the Santa Monica Mountains near 
Los Angeles, about four miles from the sea. Fel- 
lows live and work in studio-cottages scattered 
about the grounds within easy walking distance of 
the Community House which contains the Admini- 
strative Offices, the Dining Room and the Library. 
Fellows may spend their leisure moments at the 
swimming pool, hiking on the winding trails of 
the canyon and surrounding mountains, or relax- 
ing in the large lounge of the Community House. 

The Fellowship provides living quarters com- 
pletely furnished, suitable working spaces, meals, 
scheduled transportation between the Estate and 
Santa Monica. There is no cash stipend. Breakfast 
and dinner are served in the dining room and a 
basket lunch is delivered to the individual studios 
at noon. 


Writers currently in residence: Clyde Brion Davis, 
Daniel A. Reed, Louis Lippa and Robert Spiel- 
man. 

Mr. Hartford is the heir to the A. and P. stores’ 
fortune and a patron of the arts. The Foundation 
offers Fellowships to painters, sculptors and com- 
posers as well as writers. 

Information requested in the application for a 
Fellowship consists of: biographical data, a state- 
ment of health, a list of references, a record of 
achievement and accomplishment in the field, 
samples of work. In making application for a Fel- 
lowship, a clear statement of purpose, or the out- 
line of a specific project is best. For application 
forms and further information, address: Dr. John 
Vincent, Director, at the above address. 


Hospitalized Veterans Writing Project, 1020 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, IIl., offers annually: Cash 
awards, typewriters, correspondence courses, books 
and magazine subscriptions to prize winners in a 
variety of creative writing contests. 

The annual contest is held February 15th to 
April 15 each year, and is open only to veterans 
in hospitals, domiciliary care, or completely dis- 
abled and under care at home. The Project is a 
completely volunteer, non-profit organization to 
offer incentives for creative writing. 


The George A. and Eliza Gardner Howard Foun- 
dation, Brown University, Providence 12, R. I., 
offers annually: Four Fellowships, ranging from 
$1500 to $5000 to scholars and artists under 40, to 
carry on work in their chosen field. 

The grants may not be used for work toward any 
academic degree. Applications are accepted only 
upon nomination by the individual’s present insti- 
tution if he is connected with one, or by outstand- 
ing persons in his field. 

Applicant should send detailed statement of his 
proposed project along with copies of published 
work; and have several scholars in his field who 
know his work, write directly to the Dean of the 
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Graduate School, Brown University, Providence 
12, Rhode Island. 

In 1953 Margaret L. Coit was awarded a Fellow- 
ship in the field of literature. She used the funds 
for this award to write “Mr. Baruch,” published 
1957. 

In 1959 Mr. Beverly S. Ridgely of the Division 
of Modern Languages at Brown University was 
awarded a grant to study in France the literature 
of the 17th century. 

Deadline for 1960 Awards: December Ist. 


Indiana University Writers’ Conference, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., offers annually: 1. A $100 Weekly 
Reader Children’s Book Club Fellowship in Juve- 
nile Literature. 2. A $100 Bobbs-Merrill Fellow- 
ship in the Novel. 3. Ten $25 tuition scholarships 
to pay the cost of full attendance at summer 
workshops. 





Photo: Hartley Alley 


Mrs. Georgia Craven is a winner in the 1959 In- 
diana University Writers’ Conference awards. 


The Children’s Book Club Fellowship (No.1) is 
awarded on the basis of manuscripts submitted in 
May and June to the Director of the Conference, 
Robert W. Mitchner. The Judges are a committee 
of writers for children. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Fellowship (No. 2) is awarded 
on the same basis and is presented by the Howard 
W. Sams Company. Judges are the Editors of 
Bobbs- Merrill. 

The tuition scholarships (No.3) are offered 
by Indiana University on the basis of the excel- 
lence of manuscripts submitted to the Director of 
the Conference in seeking admission to the various 
workshops in the short story, novel, poetry, non- 
fiction, children’s literature and writing for tele- 
vision. 

In addition to the tuition scholarships granted 
prior to the conference, five cash prizes of $25 
each are awarded at the end of the conference to 
the members of the workshops who have shown the 
most promise. The most promising Children’s Lit- 
erature Workshop members are also offered special 
prizes of $75 and $25 at the end of the conference 
by the Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club. 
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Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Box 1298, Williamburg, Va., offers annually: $500 
and book publication for a manuscript in the field 
of early American history and culture up to 1815. 
No fiction. 


The MacDowell Assn., Inc., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., offers annually: Resident fellowships 
at the MacDowell Colony in Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. 

The colony was established in 1907 by the wife 
of the American composer, Edward McDowell, 
as a rustic retreat where artists, musicians and 
writers could come to finish work. About 1,000 
applications are received yearly and approximately 


| 95 can be accommodated. The rustic lodges are scat- 


tered through the wooded hillsides on 600 acres. 


Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 
offers: Grants-in-aid ranging from $50 to $500 to 
novelists, poets and other creative artists on the 
faculty. 

These grants were made available to writers on 
the theory that creative writing, or creative ar- 
tistry of any sort, is a legitimate and valuable uni- 
versity activity. 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters, 633 W. 
155th St., New York 32, N. Y., offers annually: 
Six $1,500 Arts and Letters Grants to encourage 
distinguished writers and help them continue crea- 
tive work. One $1,000 Rosenthal Foundation 
Award for a published novel of literary merit. One 
$1,000 Prize and Russell Loines Award for Poetry. 

(Awarded periodically.) Financial aid through 
the Artists’ and Writers’ Revolving Fund for 
writers of distinction and ability unable to con- 
tinue their work without financial assistance. 
The National Institute was founded in 1898 in 
an attempt to provide an American version of the 
Institute of France. The American group, how- 
ever, limited its 250 members to those eminent in 
the arts. The French body also admits scientists, 
churchmen, statesmen and soldiers. 

Except for some outside endowments for special 
prizes, the Institute’s income (and that of its 
affiliate, the American Academy) is derived 
largely from an original bequest of Archer Milton 
Huntington, whose father built much of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads as well as 
the shipping port of Newport News, Va. ‘ 

Recipients for 1959 of Mr. Huntington’s philan- 
thropy included: Truman Capote, Leon Edel, 
Charles Jackson, Stanley Kunitz, Conrad Richter, 
Isaac Bashevis Singer and James Wright who won 
Arts and Leiters Grants. 

The Rosenthal Award, made to a novelist whose 
book may or may not be a commercial success but 
has literary merit, went to Frederick Buechner for 
“The Return of Ansel Gibbs.” 

The Artists and Writers Revolving Fund has dis- 
tributed some $40,000 to writers since its estab- 
lishment in 1936. 


The Newberry Library, Chicago 10, IIl., offers: 
Fellowships for writers and scholars-in-residence. 





Isaac Bashevis Singer, author of “Satan in Goray,” 
“Gimsel the Fool’’ and others was a winner in the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters in 1959. 





Stanley Kunitz was a 1959 recipient of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 


Among these presently are Malcolm Cowley, who 
wrote “The Literary Situation” in the library, 
and Josephine Herbst, who is now doing a book on 
20th Century American authors. 

(Continued on page 65) 





Don’t get discouraged by rejection 
slips. Here, a seasoned pro discusses 
his successful plan in fighting against 


the writers most unhappy moment. 


Writer, Can 
You Market? 


By Donald Hough 


Not long ago I sold a story on its thir- 
tieth offer, over a three-year period, in- 
cluding three instances of double offering 
to the same magazines. As a matter of fact 
I sold this story on both its thirtieth and 
thirty-first offerings, because the magazine 
that bought it to start with went out of busi- 
ness—pardon my red face—before it was 
published, gave it back to me and I sold it 
again, for a total of $575. I have done the 
same thing in three other cases, one of the 
stories involved having brought me $1,500 
from Country GENTLEMAN, and upon its 
return selling for less than a third of this 
amount. Surprised? 

A bit of writing, I don’t care what it 
is, stands as something a person has done. 
It is a constant factor. It does not change 
but the media in which it might be pub- 
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lished do change. Some go out of business 
entirely, others are combined, editorial poli- 
cies almost always are in a state of flux, as 
they must be to meet the competition of 
television and for that matter of each other. 
At any given time a person sending out his 
work, or even a top agency if you please, send- 
ing out his work for him, is inclined to cut a 
thin slice of the market. The story goes 
around and nobody wants it and the author 
throws it away with one hand and cries into 
his beer with the other hand and betwixed 
the two decides that Life Is Not Worth 
While, or that in any case he is not. Now 
this is just suicidal nonsense for anybody 
seriously interested in writing for publication. 
I do wish young writers would look at 
their work as property, a thing in hand, a 
bit of merchandise, shall we say, on the shelf. 
If Mrs. Smith doesn’t want it perhaps Mrs. 


| Jones does, and if Mrs. Jones does not, pos- 
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sibly Mrs. Smith may want it on her next 
visit, or perhaps one after that. 

A couple of years ago, as an associate 
professor in the School of Journalism at 
the State University of Iowa, I was sur- 
prised to find that even my graduate stu- 
dents were inclined to retire their pieces 
after a quick thrust into the market. They 
rarely tried the whole market but quit after 
a reject from the particular magazine they 
had aimed for. Don’t be sorry if a piece 
directed at a certain magazine does not sell 
there. Perhaps some magazine other than 
the original target would rather have it— 
even pay more for it. In four cases that come 
to mind I have sold stories intended for the 
New Yorker to the old Liserty (of all 
places) and to Cotuier’s and the SATURDAY 
EvENING Post. At a considerable increase, 
if I may say so without hurting anybody’s 
feelings, in net profit. 

They thought that sending the same story 
to any given magazine more than once 
simply wasn’t done. What a disheartening 
fallacy all this adds up to! 


A Quick Run-down of My Own 
Experience Over the Years 


As I sit here writing this I have a story on 
offer at Esquire for the fifth time over a 








period of six years. I have sold the SaruRDAY 
Eveninc Post on third offer—the same 
story, no changes—three or four times. And 
so on along the line; to enumerate them 
would be monotonous. These have been stor- 
ies with a seasonal slant, such as a Christmas 
story, a fishing story, a baseball story, and so 
on. You send it around and the magazine has 
bought its Christmas story for that year. Send 
it next year; maybe the editor has just come 
back from the nearest bar where he has been 
staring into space because he hasn’t got a 
Christmas story. 

Not many years ago I wrote a short-short 
called “Pilot’s Choice.” It really wasn’t very 
good and not any of the short-short markets 
wanted it; I didn’t blame them. I put it away. 
One day two years later Ken Littauer, then 
fiction editor of CoLiier’s, who had turned 
it down almost instantly upon the first offer, 
phoned and wanted to know where it was 
and I told him I had it and he said he would 
buy it. I asked him if he was trying to lose his 
job and he said, “I can’t help it. I simply 
have to schedule a short-short and I haven’t 
one and that turkey of yours will have to do.” 

We got together and I changed it overnight 
into something that was less bad. 

Now my point here is that a thing doesn’t 
have to die. I knew Littauer, he was and is 
a friend of mine, and I was in New York and 
he could phone me. But supposing that some- 
body outside of New York, not knowing Lit- 
tauer, had after original refusal sent it back 
two years later, this editor would have wel- 
comed it with what ordinarily are known as 
open arms. 

In the main, editors do not resent subse- 
quent offerings. I usually attach a piece of 
paper (especially after the second or third 
offer) upon which is typed: My records are 
fouled up and you may have seen this before. 
If so, please excuse me. Saves a bit of face, 
you see. 

Watch the trend of the times, the surge of 
popular interest ; see what is going on around 
you and in the magazines and slip your poor 
old manuscript into the stream and you may 
be surprised at the number of hungry editors 

If today, at my age of sixty-four, I had all 
ithe pieces that in earlier impatience and 
chagrin I too hastily had discarded, I nearly 
could retire on the income from them alone. 
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The steady growth in the production and 
sale of books will continue. According to the 
nine-volume New York Metropolitan Re- 
gion study, financed by Ford and Rocke- 
feller foundations, these are the projected 
figures on publishing until 1965: In hard- 
bound books, an increase of 249%, in paper- 
bound books an increase of 108%. So you 
see the general sales prognosis is good. It’s 
up to you to qualify for a place in this 
geared-up picture. 

Other trends are more disturbing. The 
long arm of advertising is reaching into the 
book-publishing world, the last hold-out 
from the hard sell. The most recent edition 
of Dr. Spock’s “Baby and Child Care” has 
24 pages of advertising, to offset “rising 
costs of publishing.” This book has sold more 
than 10 million copies and promises to go 
on selling indefinitely. If such a book calls 
for advertising to offset rising costs of pub- 
lishing, what about other books which sell 
merely in the hundreds of thousands? And 
how would this affect editorial policies? Does 
the book industry really want the kind of ad- 
tising sponsorship enjoyed by magazines, 
radio and TV? If so, where would our best 
writers run? 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 













































Another symptom of the same general ma- 
laise is the tendency in some editorial offices 
to think first in terms of promotion and ad- 
vertising, and then to choose manuscripts, 
‘or to assign subjects to writers, because they 
lend themselves to effective exploitation. 

At a meeting of the Publishers’ Ad Club, 
Bernard Geis of Bernard Geis Associates (a 
ifirm owned largely by television “personali- 
ties”), said, “I don’t think you can build in 
all the promotion later.” He said this was the 
“age of television,” and that concentration is 
needed in TV book promotion. Of course, 
books by Groucho Marx, Art Linkletter and 
Ted Husing are more exploitable, and ex- 
ploitation sells books. 

On the hour-long NBC Ford Special on 
October 27, before an estimated audience of 
some 35 million viewers, Art Linkletter 
starred and featured his book, “The Secret 

}World of Kids,” against a backdrop which 
ry Twas a giant blow-up of the book jacket. Be- 
cause this exploitation was anticipated, the 

book had two printings of 75,000 copies each 
before publication, with a third on the way. 

) Editor-in-chief at McGraw-Hill’s trade department, 
_is handsome and personable Edward Kuhn, Jr. 








In Hollywood there is a company called 
Literary Projects, which creates properties 
for hard-cover-paper-back movie tie-ins. Its 
slogan is “Showmanship first, literary quality 
second.” 

Advertising books is fine. The movies and 
TV offer good markets for fiction, and may 
they grow in quality as well as in quantity. 
Writers for magazines, for movies, radio and 
TV know that they are faced by limitations. 
The taboos and restrictions are clearly under- 
stood by successful writers in these fields. 

Books are the last holdout. What will hap- 
pen when the hard sell takes over book pub- 
lishing too? What with a book comes first? 
Where does a writer start? With an idea that 
excites him, a vision of life that he wants to 
express, or with self-censorship before he 
ever puts fingers to his typewriter? 


McGraw-Hill’s Global Book Business 


The McGraw-Hili Book Company is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary this year with 
education and sales conferences, with the 
publication of a study on higher education 


John P. R. Budling is the energetic manager 
who heads McGraw-Hill’s trade book department. 











and of a company history, “Endless Fron- 
tiers: The Story of McGraw-Hill,” by Roger 
Burlingame. 

Everything about McGraw-Hill is big. The 
building at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City 36, is big and bustling, and there are 
offices in London, Toronto, Tokyo, Manila, 
Melbourne, Beirut, Sao Paulo, New Delhi, 
Santiago, and Mexico City, and representa- 
tives all over the map. It publishes 400 books 
a year, and lists about 3,400 titles in print. 

There are departments for technical and 
business books, medical, college and school 
text books, fine arts, juveniles and of course 
a regular trade book department. The man- 
ager of the trade department is John P. R. 
Budlong; editor-in-chief, Edward Kuhn, Jr.; 
managing editor, Robert Cousins. The edi- 
tors are C. Gibson Scheaffer, John Starr, 
Mrs. Ray P. Corsini, Gray Williams, Jr., and 
Leon Wilson. 

This department puts out about 75 adult 
books a year which includes’practically every 
kind of fiction and nonfiction, and the pro- 
gram is an expanding one. New writers are 
welcome and their work gets the most serious 
consideration. Send in either a complete 
manuscript or a full outline with several 


Robert Cousins is the managing editor of McGraw- 
Hill’s trade book department, assisting Ed Kuhn, Jr. 





sample chapters. Address it to any of the 
above editors. 

A new project here is a paperback series 
which is starting with 16 titles from its own 
trade list. Most of these books will be 9 by 6 
inches, and will sell from 95c to $2.95. As 
this department expands, there is a possibil- 
ity of original titles too. 

The juvenile department puts out 30 to 35 


books a year, all kinds of books for children | 
of all ages—picture books, story books, biog- | 


raphies, how-to books—every variety of fic- 
tion and nonfiction. Distribution systems 
have been expanded, and there is real inter- 
est in new writers. The editor is Helene C. 
Frye, a lady of considerable experience and 
ability. 

An interesting feature at McGraw-Hill is 
across-the-board selling. That is, each de- 
partment pushes not only its own books, but 
those of every other department too. 


The Range of “World” 


From river to river, 57th Street is wide and 
elegant. East of Fifth Avenue it runs to art 
and collectors’ items in jewelry, decoration, 
rare books and manuscripts. West of Fifth 


Helene Frye, editor of the juvenile department at 
McGraw-Hill, gets out a wide variety of kid books. 
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Avenue the features are fashion and music, 
with a sprinkling of the business world. 

At 119 West 57th Street, New York City 19, 
next door to the Steinway Building, are the 
New York offices of World Publishing Com- 
pany. Executive offices and plant are at 2231 
West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 

This firm publishes between 40 and 50 
books a year, every kind of fiction and non- 
fiction. In some cases these are books for 
readers with special interests, scholars and 
students. But in general an effort is made to 


| reach the largest audience possible. World 


is the largest Bible publisher in the country 
and puts out many dictionaries and other 
reference books, as well as political, social 
and scientific books. But there is a great deal 
of interest, too, in fiction and in lighter non- 
fiction. 

In the New York office the editor-in-chief 
is William Targ, the senior editor Donald 
Friede, the managing editor Jerome Fried. 
Thomas P. Coffee and David N. Keightley 
are associate editors. Send your completed 
manuscript or a full outline with several 
chapters to any one of these. 

Mr. Targ is particularly interested in seri- 
ous fiction and, as he put it, “in the author 
rather than in a book.” In other words, you’ll 
do better here if you are a committed, pro- 


William Targ is interested in seeing serious fiction 
in his position as editor-in-chief at World Pub. Co. 






























































Donald Friede is the senior editor for World. 


ducing writer, rather than a one-book author. 

The juvenile department is in the hands of 
Velma Varner, who produces a rounded list 
of 25 to 30 books a year which includes every 
age group, and which tries to please all kinds 
of children. Miss Varner started the chil- 
dren’s book department at World in 1956, 
and since then has been building a ”top- 
quality list for all age levels from books for 
the very youngest to those for teen-age boys 
and girls.” 

“A very important part of our publishing 
program,” she said, “is to supply books for 
young people which reflect the world about 
them, and also explain that fast-changing 
world to them.” 

The treatment is so important that Miss 
Varner would prefer to see completed mss. 


The Most Creative Book Publisher in 1958 


In addition to its regular list of Books That 
Matter, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., is now 
putting out a new line of paperbacks ranging 
in price from $1.25 to $2.50, about 20 to 24 
a year. Some of these are from Praeger’s own 
backlist, but others are originals. 

Subjects of greatest interest here are world 
and military affairs, international relations, 
current political topics, art, architecture, 
archaeology and other areas of college 
interest. 
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Frederick A. Praeger is interested in publishing a 
quality line of books that will have a mass appeal. 


Frederick A. Praeger started this firm in 
1950 with $4,000 which he had borrowed, to 
publish “what interests me.’”’ Mr. Praeger has 
no interest in cookbooks, mysteries, westerns, 
popular uplift, or how-to books about gar- 
dening, decorating, fishing or stamp-collect- 
ing. He publishes what some people might 
consider “heavy” books, but there are enough 
readers of such books to make this kind of 
publishing satisfying financially as well as 
emotionally. 

In January, 1958, Mr. Praeger received the 
Carey-Thomas Award for creative book pub- 
lishing for “The New Class: An Analysis of 
the Communist System” by Milovan Djilas. 
Djilas, a former vice-president of Yugoslavia, 
was imprisoned, and the manuscript had to 
be smuggled out. 

Mr. Praeger works in his shirt sleeves but 
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there is an El Greco on his wall. He’s in his 
office some 70 hours a week, but he finds 
time to read and to think about world affairs, 
so that he may publish the best books on a 
variety of subjects which will induce more 
readers to do more reading and more think- 
ing and perhaps more writing on important 
subjects. 

Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., is at 15 West 
47th Street, New York City 36. Send your 
manuscripts or queries to Mr. Praeger or to 
John Haverstick, editor. 


More Book News 


Pergamon Press, Inc., 122 East 55th Street, 
New York City 22, has recently purchased 
the brownstone building in which its offices 
are housed, and plans are under way for a 
five-story annex. 

This is another house with a specialty, in 
this case science—all fields of science, and 
translations of Russian scientific works for 
scientists. These are books mostly for scien- 
tists and for students of science. If you qual- 
ify, send a full query to Ladislaus D. 
Majthenyi, vice-president. 

Orion Press, 30 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11, published its first list in the fall of 
1957, has until now been putting out non- 
fiction books only. However, it is now recep- 
tive to fiction as well, and is reading manu- 
scripts in the hope of finding some good 
novels for the Fall, 1960 list. 

So if you have a good work of fiction, eithe: 
completed or in the making, Orion is a good 
possibility, as it is not yet as heavily deluged 
with over-the-transom manuscripts as the 
older, better-known firms. 

The owner-publisher-editor-in-chief is 
Howard Greenfeld, and the editor William 
O’Gorman. 


In the Magazine Publishing World. . . 


... there have not been as many news breaks, 
which is good news as many of the items in 
the last few years have had to do with one 
magazine being absorbed by another. The 
big circulation leaders seem to be doing well, 
and are using lots of material, both fiction 
and nonfiction. 


The news at READER’s DiceEst (Pleasant- 
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ville, N. Y.) is that they are putting out a 
New York area edition for the Metropolitan 
area, which would include New Jersey, Long 
Island, Westchester County and Connecti- 
cut, with a guaranteed circulation of a mil- 
lion copies for this edition alone. 

So if you have ideas centering around this 
part of the country, it might be worth your 
while to develop them. Reaper’s DicEst 
does not like to quote figures for its general 
articles, but it pays most handsomely. Stay 
away from subjects like science, medicine, 
education, politics, etc., as the DicEst has its 
own experts in these fields. 

If you have an exciting, true first-person 
story, dealing with a dramatic personal ex- 
perience, by all means send it to the DicEst 
first. They pay $2,500 for these. The manu- 
script must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
and under 2500 words. No documents of 
photographs please, but do include the 
stamped, self-addressed envelope just in case. 

Other departments that are wide open 
here: Life in These United States pays $100 
for true, unpublished anecdotes from your 
experience (not about children) which offer 
an appealing, revealing, humorous sidelight 
on a particular region of the American scene. 
These should be under 300 words. Address 
Life in U. S. Editor. 

Humor in Uniform pays $100 for true and 
unpublished funny stories about experiences 
in the armed forces. Under 300 words. Ad- 
dress Humor in Uniform Editor. 

These two anecdote departments insist on 
typewritten manuscripts and do not ac- 
knowledge or return them. If you don’t hear 
within 90 days you may assume they are not 
going to be used. 

Toward More Picturesque Speech pays $10 
to the first contributor who sends in a quota- 
tion which is colorful and amusing. You 
must give the source and the date. 

Other departments are Personal Glimpses, 
Laughter, the Best Medicine, Tales Out of 
School, and other brief items. To the first 
contributor of a quoted item payment is $10. 
For original material payment is $5 per 
Digest two-column line. Here, too, contri- 
butions will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Address your items to Excerpt Editor. 

The magazine formerly called Younc 
New YorKERS is now YOUNG AMERICANS. 





Gladys Carr is looking for top-grade material in 
her job as executive editor for Young American. 


The address is 654 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y., the publisher and editor is 
Mrs. Anne Strong Tobias, and the executive 
editor, Miss Gladys J. Carr. 

The editorial content of the magazine is 
geared to superior young adults. Most of the 
book consists of top-quality nonfiction, but 
there is an occasional reprint of classic fic- 
tion, and original contemporary fiction is 
also used. The standards are high, but if you 
can meet them, your work will be bought. 
75% of each issue is written by freelance 
contributing writers. Miss Carr assured me 
that “No department is incapable of being 
cracked by top-grade freelance material.” 

Avoid controversial politics, religious sec- 
tarianism or sensational subjects of any kind. 
Factual material should be treated with the 
excitement and imagination of fiction. Strive 
for the dramatization of the facts. Keep your 
ms. under 2000 words. 

Payment for articles runs from $60 to $100, 
for fiction $50 to $150. 
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Very little serious poetry is used, and here 
too the standards are high. You have a better 
chance with light verse, for which payment 
is $5 to $30. 


Miscellanea 


As soon as the courts cleared the publication 
and distribution of D. H. Lawrence’s “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover,” one paper-back house 
after another began rolling the volumes off 
the presses, with a variety of distinctions 
claimed on various covers. Grove announced 
on the covers of its early paper-back editions: 
“This is the only unexpurgated version ever 
published in America,” at the same time that 
other publishers were claiming that they too 
were completely unexpurgated. 

Pocket Books, through Bookmobile, Inc., its 
distributor, filed a complaint against Grove 
alleging that Grove had violated a section of 
the penal code which proscribes untrue, de- 
ceptive or misleading advertising, a criminal 
misdemeanor. In an eight-page decision 
Magistrate Harry Serper agreed that the 
language on the cover was in violation of the 
section of the penal law. But this decision is 
now academic. In the subsequent printings 
Grove had changed the wording on the cover 
to read: ““This is the Grove Press edition, the 
first unexpurgated version ever published in 
America.” 

The litigation continues on other technical 
grounds. 

Nathan Leopold, charging that he was the 
model for the character Judd Steiner in 
Meyer Levin’s “Compulsion,” has filed dam- 
age suits totaling $1,500,000 against the 
author, and 56 other defendants involved in 
the publication of the book and the filming 
of the motion picture based on it. 

The Novel prize for literature went to Sal- 
vatore Quasimodo, an Italian poet, the first 
Italian in 25 years to win this honor. He will 
receive $42,600. 

New American Library, Dell, Pocket Books, 
Bantam Books, and National Comics Publi- 
cations have been charged by the Federal 
Trade Commission with violations of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The specific charge 
had to do with the payment of discrimina- 
tory promotion allowances to certain news- 
stand chains, which operate in terminals, 
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hotels and office buildings. The Robinson- 
Patman Act provides that any promotion 
allowances must be made on proportionally 
equal terms to all customers. 

The defendants have 30 days within which 
to answer. 


The United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia has upheld Vice Ad- 
miral Hyman G. Richover’s right to copy- 
right his speeches, and by doing so to prevent 
their publication without his permission. 

Clare Boothe Luce has signed a contract 
with Herb Mayes to write a column for 
McCa v’s. Her rate is $3,000 per column. 
Henry Luce, her husband, commenting on 
this deal, said, “She’s being underpaid. 
McCa tv’s is getting a bargain.” 

The January 17 issue of the New York 
HERALD TRIBUNE will have a supplement, 
“‘Paper-back Books Today,” which is a must 
for those of you who are interested in this 
market. 


Contests and Awards 


The Baton Rouge Little Theater, Inc., an- 
nounced its Third Annual Playwriting Con- 
test now open. Entries may be submitted 
through midnight, March 1, 1960. 


The contest is open to all permanent resi- 
dents of the United States and its possessions. 
Manuscripts must be hitherto unproduced 
plays of full length, typewritten and reason- 
ably well-bound. There is no limitation as to 
the subject matter or theme, except that 
adaptations, translations and musicals will 
not be eligible. 

Prizes to be awarded are $150.00 for first 
prize; $75.00 for second prize, and $25.00 
for third prize. 

Entry blanks, complete contest rules and 
further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing: Mr. Lee Edwards, Chairman, Baton 
Rouge Little Theater Playwriting Contest, 
Post Office Box 1943, Baton Rouge, La. 

Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas 
City, Mo., announces its Ninth Annual 
“Playwriting for Children.” Send plays and 
information requests to: Mrs. Glenn I. Car- 
baugh, 5942 Sunrise Dr., Mission, Kansas. 

Plays for children, ages 6 to 12, to be acted 
by adults. Must run 50 minutes playing time. 
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Prefer not over eight characters. Three 
awards of $100.00 with right to produce. 
Deadline for 1959-1960 contest January 15th. 
Open year around. 

The Little Theatre Guild of Houston, 
Texas, announced recently the winners in the 
1958-59 contest for three-act plays. First 
Prize, $200: Lucile Lane Fenton, Houston, 
Texas, “Dream Bed.” Second Prize, $100: 
Maurice Berger, Houston, Texas, “No Place 
in Heaven.” Honorable mention ties: Allan 
Smith, Sherman, Texas, “My Five-Star 
Angels”; Marjorie Lindsey Brewer, Tulia, 
Texas, “Cherry Creek Bonanza.” 

This Little Theatre Guild is sponsoring an- 
other statewide contest for three-act plays. 
They are not to exceed 14% hours duration 
and must be written by Texas authors. The 
first-place award will be $200, the second 
$100, and an honorable mention. The awards 
will be announced after the closing date of 
October 1, 1960. 

This contest is open to both amateurs and 
professionals. The play remains the property 
of the author. There is no limit as to theme. 
No entry blanks are needed. Each manu- 
script must be typed double-space. Please 
send all inquiries or manuscripts with return 
envelopes self-addressed and stamped to: 
Jimi B. Adams (Mrs. M. J.), 2401 Swift 
Blvd., Houston 25, Texas. 

The Studio School of Theatre, Inc., in 
Houston, Texas, is sponsoring a Texas-wide 
contest for two-act plays, not to exceed an 
hour. It may be possible to present the win- 
ning play in the theatre auditorium. The 
deadline for entries is October 1, 1960. There 
is no limit as to theme. Only Texas children 
under 18 years of age are eligible. 

Mail to the Contest Chairman: Jimi B. 
Adams (Mrs. M. J.), 2401 Swift Blvd., 
Houston 25, Texas. 

Western Writers of America, Inc., announce 
the opening of the annual Spur Awards com- 
petition for the best western writing pub- 
lished in the English language during the 
calendar year 1959. Spur Awards will be 
given for the best western novel, the best his- 
torical or regional novel, the best western 
nonfiction book, the best western juvenile 
book, and the best western short story. The 
contest closes March 1, 1960. For information 
regarding rules and categories, write John 





Shelley, Awards Committee Chairman, West- 
ern Writers of America, P. O. Box 84, Lake- 
port, Calif. 

Boys’ Lire, official magazine of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and the Armed Forces 
Writers League, are teaming up for the sec- 
ond year in an effort to obtain from the 
armed forces new sources of top-quality fic- 
tion. The bait in this year’s competition in- 
cludes $1,000 in cash awards, with $300, a 
$100 savings bond, and a life membership in 
the Armed Forces Writers League as top 
prize. There are a total of seven cash and 50 
League membership and Boys’ Lire certifi- 
cate awards. 

The contest, which is open to all service 
military and civilian personnel, closes on 
January 31. Colonel Harry Harchar, USAR, 
editor of Boys’ Lire, has stressed that in 
addition to awards, all outstanding entries 
will be carefully considered for possible pub- 
lication at regular rates. Contest rules and 
entry blanks may be obtained by writing the 
Armed Forces Writers League, Inc., 1832 
N.E. 7th Ter., Gainesville, Fla. 

The world’s largest literary competition for 
secondary school students will be sponsored 
again this year by the Sheaffer Pen Company. 

This is the sixth year that the pen firm has 
sponsored the competition, established to 
recognize and encourage talented junior and 
senior high school writers and provide an 
incentive for creative achievement in the 
classroom 

The contest is divided into senior and junior 
high school divisions, with classifications for 
short story, short-short story, poetry, informal 
and formal essay, expository article and dra- 
matic script. Students enrolled in grades six 
to twelve in any public or parochial school in 
the US., its possessions or Canada are eligible 
to enter. 

In addition to the cash prizes and Sheaffer 
pens and keys to be awarded to national win- 
ners, a number of four-year tuition scholar- 
ships and special regional prizes are offered 
by leading eastern and midwestern colleges 
and newspapers. 

Teachers and students may obtain rule 
booklets and entry blanks by writing to 
ScHotastic Macazines, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York City. Manuscripts may be submit- 
ted any time from now until March 1, 1960. 
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This Rus Arnold photo was done with a 35mm 
camera at the Miami (Fla.) Photojournalism Con- 
ference. The original 16x20 print shows a little 
grain texture, but it’s lost in reproduction. Below, 
is a photo made at Admiral’s refrigerator plant 
with a 4x5 view camera and three clamp-on 
photofloods for control of lighting and perspective. 


Photojournalism 


Which camera is the best? It depends on 
what you’re shooting and how you want to 
handle it. Here are three pictures by Rus 
Arnold, reproduced from his exhibit prints, 
each of which was 16x20” on glossy paper, 
dried semi-gloss between blotters. 

Given good lighting, good exposure, good 
print quality, and equal treatment in the 
print-shop, pictures from any of the three 
cameras will reproduce well. 

In my November WD column I wrote “that 
old standby, the 4x5 press camera, is being 
left behind. Even on newspapers.” Harry 





Another plant photo was made using a twins-lens reflex (214x2%4) 
and available light to get an unposed picture of men at work. 





Photojournalism is now a regular monthly feature in Writer’s 
Digest. For a number of years, WD has featured a column 
dealing with the needs of freelance photojournalists every 
other month. In December 1957 this department was taken 
over by Rus Arnold. As a result of growing interest and reader 
response, an expanded photojournalism column, illustrated 
with photographs, will appear every month. 


About The Author 


Rus Arnold is a former newspaper reporter and feature 
writer turned photographer. His pictures appear regu- 
larly in the editorial and advertising pages of many 
national magazines. He also covers picture assign- 
ments for many of the better industrial magazines. As 
a writer, he is a frequent contributor to the camera 
magazines, and has published three books on photo- 
graphic techniques. He has been a guest instructor or 
lecturer at many journalism schools, and has taught 
classes in picture editing and photojournalism at the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern University. 


By Rus Arnold 














Davis of Sandusky, Ohio, writes to ask how and sometimes by outside industrial or com- 


come, when Morris Gordon, writing in the 
June INpustrRIAL PHorocraPHy, quoted me 
as saying that “many industrial photogra- 
phers have reached the point where they are 
ready to discover the larger camera.” 

Let’s get one thing straight. There are all 
kinds of photography. Here in WD we are 
discussing photojournalism—the taking of 
pictures on assignment from, or for possible 
sale to, magazines and newspapers. Morris 
Gordon, in his column in IP, is discussing the 
taking of pictures (usually by staff employees 


mercial photographers ) for plants and indus- 
tries. The purpose for which you take a pic- 
ture determines how you go about it, and 
what equipment and techniques will best 
serve you. 

When anybody asks me “What camera shall 
I buy?” I always counter with the all-impor- 
tant question, “What kind of pictures do you 
want to take, of what subject matter, for 
what purpose?” 

Elsewhere in that same IP column, Gordon 
quoted me as saying “For every photographer 
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it’s always time for a change. A photographer 
whose work becomes dull because of years 
with a large camera can switch to 35mm, 
get a new excitement, a new impact into his 
work. If he sticks to that exclusively, the time 
comes when his work may become dull again, 
and back he goes to the larger camera, 
whereupon his work is more dynamic than it 
ever had been before.” 

That is true not only of many photogra- 
phers, but of photojournalism as a whole. 
That is why, for example, those newspapers 
that are depending entirely on the 4x5 cam- 
eras are still shooting the same old cliches. 


The Reader Writes 


So even though I promised that this time I'd 
get into color, and though I received many 
letters asking about color, the mail dealing 
with camera-choice has been so energetic 
that I want to go into this matter further, 
and leave color for another time. Typical 
was a letter from J. Arthur Thompson of 
Denver, Colo., who believes I’m “selling the 
4x5 camera short, way too short!” Here are 
some excerpts from his very interesting letter, 
with (in parenthesis) my comments. 

“True, it is awkward and heavy. But the 
4x5 does have many advantages. To mention 
just a few: 1. In many places it is considered 
the badge of the professional and will gain 
the user consideration where the chap with 
the small camera will be considered just a 
nosey pest. (Too true. Last time I covered a 
major news event I did it by waving a 4x5 
to get me past the police lines. But I shot the 
pictures with a Rollei!) 

“2. It can do many things which the small- 
er camera cannot when shooting architec- 
ture, scenery, or industrials. (Granted, but 
the 4x5 view camera, with its swings and 
tilts, does that even better than the 4x5 
press camera. ) 


“3... . You can usually crop your pictures 
to better advantage and still not get grain in 
the blow-up. (Grain? What’s that? You must 
really be, as you say, an old-timer! A minia- 
ture negative, properly fine-grain developed, 
will make better enlargements than a 4x5 
negative developed in the usual ‘commercial’ 
or ‘press’ developers. Like many of my col- 
leagues I make all my exhibit prints full 
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16x20 on glossy stock, even from 35mm neg- 
atives. What grain there is in miniature work 
will be concealed by the much coarser half- 
tone screen used in reproduction. And don’t 
forget, most professional miniatures have 
sharper lenses than most press cameras, so 
the image holds up better in enlargement. 
And anyway, it’s better to crop when taking 
the picture instead of when enlarging. ) 

“4. When it comes to color, many editors 
will not look at anything smaller than 4x5. 
(Too true. But times move, and here in WD 
we're trying to help move them by referring 
to magazines like SATEVEPosT, Lire, EsQuireE, 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, which use 35mm 
color and get good results. ) 

“In my strictly personal opinion, a 4x5 is 
the easiest way to learn good photography. 
Once the old work horse is mastered, your 
film cost will be little more than with a small 
camera. You simply do not need to make as 
many shots. (True; if you can handle a press 
camera you can handle anything. But it is no 
easier to learn to handle than any other— 
and more difficult than some. Many people 
find the twin-lens the easiest to learn to use. 
But you do not ‘need’ to take as many shots 
with the smaller camera; let’s say that you 
‘are able to, because you can work more 
quickly.’ This gives you a greater selection. I 
agree with your implied criticism; most peo- 
ple using miniatures shoot far too many ex- 
posures. It is entirely possible to shoot 12 dif- 
ferent salable pictures on a 12-exposure roll. 

“(Speaking of cost, a film that lists at 
$3.95 for 25 sheets of 4x5 or $3.65 for a 12- 
exposure filmpack, lists at 60c for a roll of 
120—12 exposures in a twin-lens—; in 
35mm it lists at 90c for a 20-exposure roll, 
$1.15 for 36 exposures. ) 

“May I also suggest that you urge your 
readers to use a tripod when possible. (I 
agree entirely.) As for processing, urge them 
to do their own. Even in some of the best 
‘custom’ photo-labs the film is merely dunked 
along with the day’s work. A few . . . just 
send it out to one of the big commercial labs 
that cater to the drug store trade. . . .” 

(Just as calling a music box “high fidelity” 
does not guarantee good sound reproduction, 
so calling a processing lab “custom” does not 
guarantee good work. Ask the lab, what other 
photojournalists use their services. Chances 
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are you'll have to use the mails to get real 
“custom” service from a lab in New York or 
Chicago. By all means, as soon as you can, do 
your own negative development, and after 
that’s under control, your own enlarging. But 
until you can do good lab work, let a real 
expert do it for you. I'll be glad to send any 
reader the names of a few recommended labs 
in New York or Chicago. I would also like to 
hear from any reader who knows of a genu- 
inely “custom” lab elsewhere, particularly on 
the West Coast. And thanks, J. Arthur 
Thompson, for a meaty letter. 

From Victoria, B. C., Canadian reader A. 
David Rogers chides me for omitting “one 
type which to (his) mind, as a long-time 
photojournalist, is actually by far the best 
compromise. This is, the folding roll-film 
camera taking 214” square pictures “such as 
two Ansco models, the Super Ikontas, and 
the Mamiya 6,” the latter being the one he 
uses. 

“Compared to the 35mm jobs,” he writes, 
“this size . . . has the advantage of range- 
finder instead of ground-glass focussing, 
greater portability, eye-level operation,” etc. 

Agreed. Unfortunately there has been no 
significant post-war development in_ this 
really practical type of camera. I’m not 
familiar with the Mamiya 6, but always felt 
the Ikontas would be wonderful if only the 
optics could be improved. They almost dis- 
appeared because of the difficulty of flash- 
synchronization with their body-release and 
its linkage to the shutter. With the develop- 
ment of shutters having built-in synch, that 
is no longer a problem. 

From Sedona, Ariz., Hermine Megargee 
writes that she lives “in a village where, 
when the mail’s gotta go, it’s gotta go. I in- 
variably find myself chewing desperately at 
the last minute at an old cardboard box. .. . 
Where can I find those professionally-cut 
corrugated inserts?” 

Be prepared, Hermine, be prepared! Cut 
those cardboards before you need them. For 
instance, when you’re pacing nervously try- 
ing to think up salable ideas. Always have on 
hand cardboard, envelopes, plenty of postage 
stamps, and a postal scale. 

By the way, when buying postage stamps for 
use as a writer or photojournalist, get a re- 
ceipt from the post-office for your income- 


tax records. On a scrap of paper, type “Re- 
ceived from (your name) for postage the 
sum of... dollars and .... cents.” Write 
in, in words rather than numbers, the 
amount, and the clerk will rubber-stamp it 
for you. 

Any paper-board container plant in your 
nearest large city will make you up card- 
board stiffeners if you don’t want to cut up 
grocery cartons. For 8x10 prints they should 
be at least 812x10%, but be sure they fit 
your envelopes. Have them cut so you can 
use two to a package, with the ribs or back- 
bone of one going at right angles to the 
other, so you get stiffening in each direction. 
You can also buy complete photo-mailers at 
any camera supply or stationery shop, but 
they’re expensive. 


What’s New? 


Yousuf Karsh has come up with another 
book of his portraits, this time called “Por- 
traits of Greatness” (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
N.Y.) ... PEOPLE AND Ptaces has been 
changed and will now be called PLymouTH 
TRAVELLER. . . . Until now a good market for 
free lancers, it will be heavily staff-produced, 
with much more space devoted to “commer- 
cials” for the sponsoring auto plant... . Art 
Webster, former assistant picture editor at 
Piaysoy, is the new editorial director at 
Buhai Publishing Co., Chicago, publishers of 
RESTAURANT Dicest, SALES Review and 
others. . . . Smartest merchandising idea in a 
long time is Ansco’s large economy size “pro- 
fessional” package of 100 rolls of film... . 
More important than the saving in cost is the 
reduced amount of packaging that has to be 
disposed of before using each roll. 

Kodak’s Plus X Pan is now available in 120 
and 620... this is not the old Plus-X but the 
new “professional” type that’s been so suc- 
cessful recently in 35mm. . . . Each roll is 
frame-numbered for file or caption refer- 
ence, and you can buy it in 25-roll boxes. . . . 
Eastman has also announced it is adding a 
color category to the 1960 contest for high- 
school camera-users . . . for details and entry 
blank write Kodak High School Photo Con- 
test, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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New Market 


Exploring the Unknown, 150 Lafayette St., New 
York 13, N. Y. Published by Health Knowledge, 
Inc. Monthly, 50c. Subject matter deals with psy- 
chic phenomena, mental science, flying saucers, 
telepathy, hypnotism, spirit manifestation, life 
beyond the grave and anything relating to the un- 
known of man’s mind. Prospective contributors 
should query the editor, David Huntly. 


$2500 Award 


Ohio State University’s Mershon Committee on 
Education in National Security has announced es- 
tablishment of a $2500 award for the best book- 
length manuscript on a topic dealing with national 
security. The manuscript will be printed by the 
Ohio State University Press, and royalties will be 
paid to the author. A deadline of April 1, 1959. 
Manuscripts need not be limited to a discussion of 
the “military threat” but may treat other aspects 
of the problem—economic, political, ideological, 
scientific or diplomatic. Further information may 
be obtained from Prof. Robert J. Nordstrom, 
Chairman, Mershon Committee on Education in 
National Security, The Ohio State University, 
1659 N. High St., Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Educational 


Advancement and Placement Institute, a non-com- 
mercial advisory service for the field of education, 
is looking for articles for their monthly, non-fee 
employment journal. Also book length material 
of similar nature. Wants high school and college 
vocational guidance material, job finding, employ- 
ment interviewing, personnel and placement work 
at the high school and college level, part-time 
work, resume and letter application writing, teach- 
ing experiences, especially in overseas schools, 
teacher or students guides. Rates lc to 3c per word, 
$3-$5 for photos. Query Beth Dobson, Editor, 
Box 99 Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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New Magazine 


The Plymouth Traveler, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. Ralph N. Swanson, Editor. First 
issue, November 1959. Monthly, 24 pages. Dis- 
tributed to customers through Plymouth dealer- 
ships. Will feature travel-personality stories by 
leading national writers and photographers. 


Unknown’s Opportunity 


Le Petit Sphinx, 2425 Laurel Pass, Los Angeles, 
Calif. James S. Kruger, Editor. Up to now a coffee 
house review, is enlarging in size and content. 
Looking for poetry, short stories, essays, that are 
expressive of contemporary life and times of the 
20th century. Not “beatnik” material, however. 
Book reviews also wanted. Reports in 30 days. No 
payment at present. 


Newspaper Supplement 


Family Weekly Magazine, 60 E. 56th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Weekly, 
newspaper supplement. Aimed at a general audi- 
ence. Wants human interest, personalities, enter- 
tainment, inspiration, health and medicine, adven- 
ture, service, picture stories, recreation and sports, 
humor; maximum length: 2000 words. Also short 
short fiction suitable for family audience. Pays 
$125 and up. Also buys pix submitted with mss. 
Pays $75 and up. Buys humorous verse, maximum 
length 16 lines. Pays up to $35. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within two weeks. 


General 


The American Baby, 180 Riverside Drive, New 
York 24, N. Y. Beulah France, Registered Nurse, 
Editor. Written for new and expectant parents. 
Wants articles of advice and experience on pre- 
natal and new baby care. 1000 words maximum 
length. Special need: Exclusive articles by physi- 
cians. Free copy will be sent to doctors upon re- 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


SSS SS SSSR SSS RSS SEES SS SESS SESS EERE SESS ESSERE ESSE ESSE SES EESEEES 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 

The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editers, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
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The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 81-R 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 
Name 
Street Address 


City or Town Zone... .State 


porto ttc cress s-- 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~~ 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


(All inquiries fidential. No sal will call.) 
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4 Wanted : : t To Music 


by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
% SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 


qhescins. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles. poems, 
iction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 


Free carbon on white paper. $175 a thousand word average. 
Minimum $7.50. 


IRMA A. BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 








TYPING MIMEOGRAPHING 
MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing 3c for each page. 

First-class work — Prompt, Accurate 


IRELLA HINKS 
2012 H Street Belleville, Kansas 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Your manuscript neatly typed with special help in sen- 
tence structure, spelling and punctuation, if needed. Let 
me help you write correctly. I am a graduate of Indiana 
University and a former teacher. Terms reasonable. 
Correspondence answered promptly. 


EARL GIFFORD 
156 First Street Shelbyville, Ind. 








quest. Payment Yec per word, upon acceptance to 
M.D.’s, upon publication if written by lay writer. 
No fiction, pix or poetry. Reports within 1 week. 


American Poetry Collector, 4926 McPherson, St. 
Louis 8, Mo. Ronald Voigt, Editor. Monthly, 20c 
per copy, $2 yearly. Written for publishers of 
poetry, collectors, librarians, bookmen, booksellers. 
Wants news covering important events in poetry 
world. Should be slanted toward market-poetry 
volumes. Features on well-known poets ; interviews, 
human interest articles and news about poets or 
poetry publishing. Up to 1200 words. Journalistic, 
factual. Payment: %4 to % cents per word. No 
fiction, no fillers, no poetry. Pix submitted with 
mss, $1.50. Reports 2 to 3 weeks. Payment on 
acceptance. 


The Aquarium, P.O. Box 832, Norristown, Pa. 
H. Simkatis, Technical Editor. Monthly, 30c per 
copy, $3 yearly. Wants factual material only, for 
aquariats and tropical fish hobbyists. 1000 words, 
with pix. Payment on publication, usually lc per 
word, more occasionally. 


Carnews and Travel Times, 2020 M St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. John Wiant, Editor. Written 
for car owners and travelers—U. S. and overseas. 
Circulation 100,000. Wants off-beat developments 
in automotive field, of interest to the average car 
owner. Non-technical, but authoritative. Travel 
articles that will help the traveler save money. 500- 
700 words maximum. Pays $20-$25 per article. 
Also buys b&w glossy prints with mss. only—$5- 























HERE'S WHAT 
CHIEF GHOST WE DO 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 


article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in 6-pa 
the Ghost. 


Formerly in Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam Street 20th Year of Literary Service Whittier, California 


LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Skeleton Plot 


¢ illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 





YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group ot top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. These 
old hands at the writing game know the mar- 
kets, know what has to be done to slant a 
manuscript to the right outlet. 


When YOU come with a particular literary 
need or problem, I turn it over to a writer ex- 
perienced in that specific field. Thus the help 
you receive is personal and individual, The 
writer assigned will remain on the job until 
YOUR project is completed. He will work 
with you alone, concentrating on the suc- 
cessful outcome. 


The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan: 
literary specialists capable of demonstrating 
professional results on any type of writing 
problem or project. 
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$7.50 per pix. No fiction or poetry. Payment on 
publication, reports within a few days. 


The Diplomat, 982 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. Hope Ridings Miller, Editor. Monthly, 
50c per issue, $5 yearly. Aimed at high-income, 
high official group, both in this country and 
abroad. Wants articles featuring luxury travel, 
written by person who knows the field well enough 
to give it a refreshing twist. High fashion and 
Society features. Superior writing is essential. No 
set rate of payment. $50-$500. Buys pix with mss. 
only, $5-$15, but no set rate. 8x10, b&w glossies 
only. No fiction. Light verse, not longer than 20 
lines. Minimum rate, 50c a line. Verse of true 
distinction brings a higher fee. Pays on publication, 
reports in one week. 


Flower and Garden Magazine, 543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Rachel Snyder, Editor. 
Monthly, 35c per copy, $3 yearly. Written for 
home gardeners. Wants subjects of practical in- 
terest to indoor and outdoor gardeners; non- 
technical. Prefers under 1500 words. Pays 2c a 
word. Pix with mss. and pix with captions only, 
average payment $5. No poetry or fiction. Payment 
on acceptance. Reports in four to six weeks. 


Foreign Service Journal, 1908 “G” St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. Gwen Barrows, Editor. 
Monthly 50c per copy, $4 yearly. Professional 
journal for the Foreign Service, and of general 
interest to overseas readers. Writer should study 
a copy before submitting material. Pays 1c per 
word upon publication. No fiction, pix or poetry. 
Reports usually in three weeks. 


Frontiers, a Magazine of Natural History, 19th 
and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Miss Mary E. 
Drinker, Editor. Publishes 5 issues per year, 50c 
per copy, $2.50 per year. Written for people inter- 
ested in natural history, especially the members of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Wants non-scientific articles of interest to adults 
and children. Must be accurate and interesting, in 
factual style rather than amazing attention getting. 
Average length 1800 words. Pix with captions 
8x10 b&w glossies, are considered part of the arti- 
cle. Pays $20-$40 per article, including pix. (About 
2c per word) No fiction or poetry. Sometimes buy 
pix with captions only, in sequence, $3-$5 per pix. 
Pays on publication, trys to report in two weeks. 


Future Magazine, Box 7, Tulsa, Okla. Charles R. 
Stiver, Editor. Monthly, 25c per copy, $2 yearly. 
Written primarily for 200,000 members of U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and their families. 
Ages 21-35 years. Wants cartoons, jokes, fillers. 
Buys a few articles; must be of interest to young 
men. Self improvement, sports and outdoor life; 
public service and consumer education. Should be 
from 750 to 1500 words in length. No fiction, no 
poetry ever. Buys some pix with cartoons. Pays $5 
for cartoons, 3c per word for articles with $3 extra 
per pix for 8x10 b&w glossies. Pays on publication, 
usually reports in 30 days. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


1650 Broadway 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New York 19, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 60c per 1000 words, 65c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prorpt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane 


Springfield, Vermont 








DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 


HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you're a new writer—or a discouraged one— 
let me show you the way to achieve a PRO know- 


how. 


Send me that problem script and get a personal, 
breakdown analysis from an old hand at the writing 


game. 


($1 per 1000 words, $5 to 10,000. 


Books, plays, hour-long TV, $15) 


Or—just write and tell D.D. your troub!es. 


Free market 


appraisal on scripts submitted for ghosting estimate. 


Please note: While I'm away on p 


Inlicher’ 


: . 
s 





I'll fy home frequently, and mail can be sent my Los 
Angeles office, 5460 Keats St. But you'll reach me quicker 


1060 Moss St., 


Victoria, B.C. Canada 











YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS IN 1959 


Winner's Weight in Gold 


$25,000 
$25,000 


from Dial Soap 


from Eversharp Schick 
from Colgate 


$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 


$20,000 
$15,000 
$15,000 
$10,000 
$10,000 
$10,000 


from Crest-Pace 

from Dole Pineapple 
from Remington 

from Green Giant Peas 
from Hoover 

from Lava Soap 


$5,000 from LePage 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 


ment, last line, 


slogan and naming contests. Write 


NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN"— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Dept. 














































Gourmet, Penthouse, Hotel Plaza, New York 19, 
N. Y. Margaret Rice Cooper, Executive Editor. 
Monthly, 50c per copy, $5 yearly. For people 
interested in good cooking, eating, and travel. 
Features pertaining to food and/or drink. Theme 
may be travel reminiscence, regional lore, personal 
experience. Humor welcome. 2500-3000 words. 
Pays up to $200, even more if particular article 
warrants. Rarely uses fiction or poetry. No pix. 
Payment a few weeks after acceptance, reports 
within a month. 


Home Modernizing Guide, 530 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 36, N.Y. Published twice-yearly, 50c per 
copy, $1 per year. Of interest to all people who 
are considering modernizing or remodeling older 
homes. Wants before and after stories of remodel- 
ing. Articles on finance and insurance, equipment 
(heating, air conditioning, kitchens, baths, laun- 
dries , wiring, lighting and construction). No 
fiction or poetry. Wants pictures with mss. only, 
4x5 & 8x10 color, also 8x10 b&w. Payment varies, 
on acceptance. Reports in 6 weeks. 


Indian Life Magazine, P.O. Box 1029, Gallup, 
N. M., invites articles with photographs and pic- 
ture stories of Indian activities for its 1960 issue 
now in preparation. Edward S. Merry, Editor. 
Annual copy, price 50c. Presents material on cul- 
ture and crafts written authoritatively, but in 
popular style, on aspects of Indian life that the 
general public wants to know. Skirts controversial 





issues on Indian affairs. Emphasizes the worth of 
Indian culture in its own right. Wants stories with 
pictures up to 3000 words, and picture stories 
written in literate but popular style, on crafts, 
craftsmen, tribal developments, tribal life and 
customs, short legends. No fiction, except literary 
treatment of legends. Pays lc-2c per word, $2-$4 
for b&w pix, $15-$20 for color, one time use. 
Occasionally buys short pieces of poetry, $2. Pays 
on acceptance, but report may be slow because of 
annual publication. 


Junior Reviewers, P.O. Box 36, Aspen, Colo. 
Eleanor Bancroft Trampler, Editor, bi-monthly, 
60c per copy, $3.50 yearly. Written for teachers, 
parents, librarians, book shops. Wants articles of 
about 1000 words on any aspect of the children’s 
book world, interviews with authors or illustrators, 
stories about education, educators, librarians and 
others who work with children. Pays $15 for arti- 
cle, $5 for pix if used. Pays on publication, reports 
as soon as possible. 


Kiwanis Magazine, 101 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. O. E. Peterson, Editor ; Richard E. Gosswiller, 
Associate Editor. Eleven issues a year, 20c per 
copy, $2 yearly. Circulated among 260,000 busi- 
ness and professional men, and intended for their 
families also. Underlying concept is service to the 
community. Wants material in two broad cate- 
gories. (1) Serious articles directed to an intelli- 
gent audience, dealing with a variety of social and 





Name 


() Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


(J Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 


The way of the world 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 







I enclose $10. 





Address 








City 








State 
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Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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economic themes. Agriculture and small town sub- 
jects also desired. Must concentrate on depth as 
well as breadth, answering the “why?” as well as 
the “what?” Objectivity, perceptiveness and ana- 
lytic ability desired in the author. Length up to 
3000 words. Payment up to $200. (2) Light 
satirical non-fiction, and some fiction, both paral- 
leling in subject matter the serious articles. Length 
should be held to 1500 words. Payment up to $150. 
Also pays $25 for ideas & photo stories. Pix with 
articles and pix with captions also bought; pay- 
ment varies. Occasionally buys poetry, from short 
humorous work to longer, more serious type. Pays 
on acceptance, reports in two weeks. 


Modern Bride, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Helen Grey, Managing Editor. Bi-monthly, 60c 
per copy. Written for girls about to be married. 
Wants material relating to premarital and mar- 
riage problems, travel and honeymoon plans. Pix 
used occassionally. Payment varies, on acceptance, 
reports in two weeks. 


Modern Garden Center, 71 East Foothill Blvd., 
P.O. Box 916, Arcadia, Calif. Paul B. Harder, 
Editorial Director. Wants illustrated articles, 
photo stories and photo-and-caption “shorts” on 
successful merchandising and management efforts 
of firms and departments selling lawn, garden and 
outdoor living supplies. Articles must develop one 
point and cover it thoroughly. Not in the market 
for general success stories. Payment 3c per word 





plus $5 per photo. Photo-and-caption $10-$20. 
“Memo to correspondents” detailing needs avail- 
able on request. 


New Homes Guide, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. Gladys Miller, Editor. Twice-yearly, 50c, 
price per year $1. Written for people interested in 
building new homes. Wants articles and stories 
with photos, of new homes, construction, equip- 
ment, finance and insurance. No fiction or poetry. 
No photos with captions only. Pix 4x5 and 8x10 
color. Black and white 8x10 only. Payment for 
articles and pix varies, on acceptance. Reports in 
6 weeks. 


Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Howard Cohn, Executive Editor. Monthly, 35c per 
copy. Yearly, $4.20. Directed towards a general 
cross-section of America. Wants articles and fea- 
tures with general subject matter, from 1500-2500 
words. All styles of writing considered. Does not 
use fiction. No pix, no poetry. Average price for 
article $350. Address query to Articles Editor. 
Payment on acceptance, reports in 10 days. 


Realife Guide, Suite 900, 150 Lafayette St., New 
York 13, N. Y. David Huntly, Editor. Seeks ma- 
terial from professional men: M.D.’s, psychologists, 
psycho-analysts, psycho-therapists and marital 
counselors. Rates are two cents a word. Free copies 
of Realife Guide will be sent to prospective con- 
tributors who are among the above group. Payment 
2c per word on acceptance. Replies promptly. 





489 Fifth Avenue 











lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possibix Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 





New York 17, N. Y. 

















RADIO 
-TV 


For the writer who wants to study TV script- 
ing, a logical place to start is with the scene. 
As walls and partitions are to a house, so 
scenes are to a play. And just as walls can be 
taken apart and their components identified 
—2 by 4’s, button board, and plaster—so can 
scenes be torn down into factors which can 
be examined separately. 

There are several definite steps in creating 
a dramatic scene—there is a formula for 
“scene” as surely as there is a formula for 
“plot.” The writer who will exert the effort 
to learn these formulas, and to construct his 
own plots and scenes with them as guides, 
will have a real mastery of his trade. 

Here is the formula for “scene” : 

1. Two or more characters come together. 


2. At least one character has a goal or 
purpose. 
3. He attempts to achieve this goal or 
purpose. 

4. Outcome of his attempts to achieve goal. 

5. End of scene and bridge to new scene. 

Match this formula with scenes you see on 
your screen, and you will see that time after 
time the action and dialogue will fall neatly 
into the steps listed above. There will be 
many encounters between characters, of 
course, which will not fit the pattern . . . brief 
bits, perhaps, in which the author is attempt- 
ing to establish atmosphere or to characterize 
or to work in information the viewer must 
have. And there will be many scenes in which 
not all of the steps will appear, some being 
implied or even omitted altogether. Also, in 
studying various shows, you will notice a dif- 
ference between them in degree of adherence 
to this pattern. Some shows deal in impli- 
cation more than do others. However, most 
scenes will tend to follow it. 
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By Nancy Vogel 
WD Hollywood Correspondent 


Turn On Your Set, and 
Have a Notebook Ready 


Select the show for which you would like to 
write—preferably an anthology, since these 
contain the fewest booby-traps for newcom- 
ers—and study its scenes. Count them, and 
dissect them. When you have learned exactly 
how a thing is put together, you are on your 
way to mastery of the ability to put similar 
things together, and to do it correctly. 

The number, as well as the structure, of 
scenes is important. By counting the num- 
bers of scenes in the shows you would like to 
write for, you will notice a surprising con- 
sistency, week after week. A good average 
seems to be about six scenes to an act, or 12 
or 13 altogether, in a half-hour play. If a 
certain show almost always uses plays with 
this number of scenes, with not much varia- 
tion, it would be foolish to write a play con- 
taining twice that many, or half that many. 

In your analysis, you should also note what 
the various scenes accomplish—which ones 
contain the most climactic action, how much 
information is packed into the first one, 
which ones are utilized most effectively to 
build suspense, and so on. 

Here is a sample scene: 


Mary comes into the office tim- 
idly, and sits down across from 
Mr. Dale. 
DALE 
Well, I suppose you know why 
I sent for you. 
MARY 
Yes, I—I suppose so. 
about that girl? 
DALE 
You know perfectly well it is. 


Is it— 
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BLAME YOURSELF if you 


don’t get published this year 








Superior Court Judge Frank G. Swain, author of JUDICIAL JINGLES, getting a victory handshake from 
Groucho Marx on NBC’s national hook- -up television show, ‘‘You Bet Your Life.’’ Judge Swain is one of 
the Pageant authors who shared in the return of $175, 471 during the past five years as their percentage 
of the retail price on every copy of their books sold. 


30,000 Writers Have @ If you want to see your work in print and on the shelves of book 
Read This Book! stores and libraries, mail the coupon below for your FREE COPY 





IDEAS, TIPS AND HINTS 


of the book that has enabled scores of writers to get published and to 
share in the return of $175,491 during the past five years. That’s a lot 
of money. Let other subsidy publishers try to equal this record. 
Maybe you’re missing something. 
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Fal A ee If you want to save time, send me your manuscript for our FREE 


Professional Report on merits and publication possibilities. 


Seth Richards, Publisher 





writers eager to be published Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
= R E E cece MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
a 1 
; Seth Richards, Pageant Press, Inc. - BEST BOOK CONTEST 1960 
1 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-1 =; $1600 CASH AWARDS 
i 
i] * : 
1 Eee HELLS Hes toe Tau "paak" Mabisney, | ‘First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 
Promoted, Distributed,”’ and full details about your $1600 4 $500 $250 $150 
! Best Book Contest. 1 
: Mr. 1 Also Seven Honorable Mention Awards of $100 Each 
i Mrs ' ELIGIBLE: novels, biographies, religious works, juveniles, 
Miss ' autobiographies, poetry, history, science, humor, philosophy. 
' 1 Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of 
! 1 the Author and who will receive 40% return plus 90% of all 
1 Street i suh-idiary rights. Winners will get this in addition to their 
1 1 cash awards. 
oo iss te eS 1 Contest rules will be sent with FREE book. Simply mail 
Covidien maaan Se ar Mea 
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MARY 
(bravely) 

She needs help. I had to help 
her. 
Dale lights a cigarette slowly, 
deliberately, and sits looking 
at Mary. He doesn't offer her 
a cigarette. 

DALE 
Miss Adams, you're an employee 
here. You can't bring someone 
else into the store to help 
you. That's the duty of the 
personnel manager, selecting 
new help. 

MARY 
But it doesn't cost you any- 


thing. I pay her out of my own 
check. Besides, I don't pay 
her much. 
DALE 
She lives with you, doesn't she? 
MARY 
(defensively) 


Yes. She didn't have any place 
to go. And she can't find 
a job. 





DALE 
It's no wonder, the way she 
looks. 
MARY 
She can't afford clothes. 
DALE 
Well, we can't have her around 
here. Send her home at noon, 
and tell her she won't be 
coming back. 
MARY 
I—I haven't got the heart. 
Would you tell her yourself— 
please, Mr. Dale? 

All the pattern steps occur in this short 
scene; the encounter, when Mary enters the 
office, is the first step. Next, the purpose of 
one of the characters is revealed, when Mr. 
Dale says, “We can’t have her around here; 
send her home.” His “attempts to achieve 
his goal or purpose” were his prelimi- 
nary discussion and explanation to Mary, 
and his order to her; the outcome is that 
Mary will accede to his wishes, as is implied 
in her last paragraph. The bridge to the 
new scene is also included in this last speech 


by Mary—‘‘Would you tell her yourself?” 


Carolyn Jones flirts with Claude Akins (L) and William Boyette, in an episode of “Wagon Train.” 


This NBC show, one hour, film, is produced by Review, at Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 





































































The next scene in the play will, of course, be UNIQUE, PROVEN METHOD 
between Mr. Dale and the girl he is trying PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 


i = i i Lea oO i h salabl fz i blished ork. 
to get rid of; his tne ane - ill be to our her, Then Bove grag caren ed. I'll age oy = 
and hers will probably be to persuade him he ee oe 
should let her stay. or give her a job Chic ago studio. Single crit. or courses. “Winter Miami daus. 

or stay, § ; 
MILDRED |. REID WRITERS' COLONY 
Contoocook New Hampshire 
Late TV News 








FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 


The new head of CBS Films is Robert Lew- 
ine, and he states that CBS is going to shoot 


GR oi Bice . : Free carbon extra first page 

for pure quality. He is interested in any 60 cents per 1000 words plus postege 
available top talent, he says, and is more RUTH M. LINAKER 

interested in situation comedy, adventure 7 Gevenpert Ave.. Agt. SA, Now Rechelie, Hew Vor’ 








and mystery than in other types of shows. 


An exchange of TV programs with Great Ss @) N G WwW QR | T E K Ss 


> . - o 
sritain may begin in 1960, according to a PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 


tentative agreement with the British Broad- . HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
casting Company. Write for safe, correct procedure! 
Jess Oppenheimer, creator of J Love Lucy, SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


is working on two pilots for NBC, one based 
on the book House Party and the other on 


the activities of Hollywood agents. A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Four Star Productions will produce a Planned For You! 


romance-adventure series in which the star Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
2 ‘ ° 4 B TV s. F ae ° 

will be Charles Boyer, who is a partner in acest ~ acai ca nae 

Four Star along with Dick Powell, David 1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Niven and Tom McDermott. The untitled 














series will be e ially on location in QUALITY TYPING AT A NOMINAL PRICE 
series will be filmed paetinlly n location "BOOK LENGTHS A SPECIALTY 
France and Italy. David Niven will appear Oc per thousand words, plus postag 

in several of the shows, but will not be a CORRASABLE BOND OR “ORDINARY GOOD oF 
regular performer in them. ee ee 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 


. e Telephone: R - 
TV Market List elephone: ROckwell 9-3209 


The Man and the Challenge, NBC-TV, half hour, LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


film. The theme of this new show is the scientific 








search to ascertain the limits of man’s ability to recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
endure pain, either mental or physical, and strain sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
of various kinds. George Nader plays the part of book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
a doctor involved in this research, and the various ceive every consideration; if we think it is 


stories will deal with his going into the field in 
the performance of various experiments. The 
entire series is to have a documentary flavor. The 
subject under experiment in the first episode was 


salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 





the reactions of a man in a balloon ascent up to Evaluation fees: 

100,000 feet. The hallucinations which he suf- Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 

fered were presented with imagination and drama. Short stories over 2,000 words. . 5.00 

Air Force balloon footage was used. This show TV scripts—One act oes - 9.00 

is produced at ZIV Studios, 7324 Santa Monica Two acts . ; - 5.00 

Blvd., Hollywood, Calif ee Oe... aan 
’ , : Books é .. 15.00 

Bonanza, NBC-TV, one hour, film. This is the “We'll go all-out to help you sell your 

first major Western to be filmed in color. It is literary product.” 

built around a family of ranchers with a huge WILL LOZIER 





place near Virginia City. The local miners are LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


their enemies, and the conflict arises from this 
natural enmity. The family consists of the father or ne ee Sm See oe oe 
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GHOSTING:—NOVELS 


Send ag manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
os it to the publisher. It ma: Magy ag Oe et for he 
a skilfully written script. Free Readin: 


STORIES TELEPLAYS 


Also rejects rong se a to make them salable. 
when completed. Nearly sixteen 
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pages of comp! —F I for the publisher. 
Let a ae vt for pore be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1604 Biair Avenue Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 
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Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
1Sc per page Return postage extra 
TV Scripts — Movie Scenarios — 20c page 
MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
10265 Santa Monica Bivd., oo, An 25, Calif. 
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WRITE YOUR OWN MUSIC 
FOR YOUR SONG POEMS! 


FUN and possibly even PROFIT in writing the music for 
our own SONG POEMS with amazing new COMPOSA- 

PH. This marvelous invention has you setting your 
own SONG POEMS to music the very first time you try! 
You can now a tunes even if you don’t know a single 
note of music! Simple as A, B, C! Compose your own 
melodies for your SONG POEMS, Love Songs, Hymns 
and Popular Songs! Write for Free Folder today! 


COMPOSAGRAPH, BOX 1701, DARIEN, CONN. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To editorial requirement. Bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page, mailed flat. 60c per 1000 words, 
with minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way Whittier, California 


















[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. ] 
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Lighter 





Enjoy world’s most remarkable, well-made in- 
expensive lighter. No fuss to re-wick, fill—lights 
everytime. Handy flint storage. Outlasts famous 
brand-name lighters costing $3-$12. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Ideal gift! Buy 
2 and receive free flints. Send $1.00 each to 


KEY-AD-CO 


Glendale, Ohio 
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(Lorne Greene) and his three sons, each born of 
a different mother, and each equipped with a 
different personality and abilities for handling the 
various troubles that will befall them throughout 
the series. The father is strong, commanding; one 
son is the strong, silent noncommital type; an- 
other is the comedy relief, and the remaining one 
is handsome, to attract feminine viewers. Yvonne 
de Carlo was a guest star in the first episode. 
Bonanza is filmed by NBC at Paramount Studios, 
5451 Marathon, Hollywood, Calif. 


Maverick, ABC-TV, one hour, film. This show 
is back for another season, and will probably re- 
main one of the most popular Westerns. The 
brothers who star are represented by the writers 
as being romantic, devil-may-care fellows with an 
eye for the ladies, and the looks to attract them. 
The first plot of the new season dealt with their 
involvement in a plot by a father to have his 
daughter’s fiance murdered; the locale of this was 
the social life of New Orleans. This show is filmed 
at Warner Brothers Studios, 4000 W. Olive, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


Fibber McGee and Molly, NBC-TV, half hour, 
film. The long-time old radio favorite is now going 
to be on television. The casting looks good—Bob 
Sweeney as Fibber and Cathy Lewis as Molly, 
and the show may have as long-standing a success 
on TV as it was on radio. The characterization of 
Fibber is to be full of slapstick and mugging, yet 
with a kind of restraint. In the first episode Fibber 
plans to buy a little two-wheeled baggage car for 
his trailer, and is talked into a very expensive 
monstrosity; to save face, he claims that he won 
it. This show is being filmed by NBC at Para- 
mount Studios, 5451 Marathon, Hollywood, Calif. 


Sugarfoot, ABC-TV, one hour, film. The star of 
this Western is one who doesn’t have broad shoul- 
ders and an outstanding physique. Will Hutchins, 
the star, has instead a boyish charm and appeal. 
He is a mild but brave young wanderer who is 
studying law by means of a correspondence course. 
One story presents the star in a dual role—that 
of himself, and of a murdering cousin who’s being 
tried, this time, for a murder he didn’t commit. 
Sugarfoot, trying to defend his relative, is tricked 
into entering the cell with him; the cousin knocks 
him unconscious and trades clothes with him, 
escaping. No one will believe that the man in the 
cell isn’t the murdering cousin. This show is 
filmed by Warner Brothers TV, 4000 W. Olive, 
Burbank, Calif. 
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Enough To Turn One Purple 


I’ve never seen an agent yet, 

I may not ever need one. 

But the way they’re cussed and discussed 
I'd rather see than be one. 


Elizabeth Denison 
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YOURS FREE... 





The Inside story of book publishing! 












HERE’S A FULL REPORT of the latest trends in the 
book publishing industry. HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR 
BOOK shows how you can obtain the newest and best 
subsidy publishing plan. You learn about Comet’s 
publicity, sales, editorial, art and production, and 
order departments. You get to know us and how we 
produce outstanding quality books in our affliated 
publishing plant... . with a high 40% payment granted 
to our authors. If you’ve written a book that merits 
publication, mail the coupon below. Learn how your 
book can be handsomely produced and expertly 
promoted. 


Some Comet Highlights 


e The author’s income from sales on And What of Tomorrow 
were $1100 before the book was even published. Now in 
second edition. 

¢ One million readers read about Unconventional Prayers in 
the Bell syndicated column. 

e Sara Mason sold more than 1200 copies within three weeks 
after publication. 

¢ Miracle in Mississippi has gone into a second edition, with 
payments to the author in excess of $3000. 

¢ Over fifty reviews and feature stories were obtained on Inside 
the State Department. Now in its second edition, the author’s 
income and royalties exceed $4000. 

¢ Cartoons from Betty Kittrell’s second Comet book, Miserable 
Me, were sold on a royalty basis to College Hall Greeting 
Card Company. 

¢ The Constant Rebel was accepted by H. W. Wilson Standard 
Catalog Series buying guide. 

¢ Chapters from Betty Dean’s Glamourway Reducing Hand- 
book were sold to Your Health magazine. 

¢ Life of St. Josaphat is catalogued and sold through the Catho- 
lic Book Inventory. 

® That Fabulous Captain Waterman by David Weir was serial- 
ized in a California newspaper. 

¢ A Braille translation was made of Immigrants All-Americans 


All. 
® More than 1500 copies of Pittsburgh were sold in one month. 


Send for a free copy of HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
to learn more about the special features COMET offers 
its authors. Here is the speedy, economical and rewarding 
way to publish your book. 





MAIL 

THIS | 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


Dept. WD 1 
200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


Please send me, af no City 
obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 
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Your Book Deserves 
The COMET IMPRINT 


Comet Books Reviewed 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
Great Symphonies 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
Babies Need Fathers, Too 


CLEVELAND PRESS: 
Women Are My Problem 


—— POST-STANDARD: 


iedo 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
Palace of Dim Night 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
My Pupils And I 
LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
nconventional Prayers 


ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Thorns Of Defense 


HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
It’s Startling 


ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazing Mr. Mocker 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
Country Echoes 


PITTSBURGH COURIER: 
What Ye Sow 


Comet Authors on the Air 


“We would be very happy to review 
White Angel Kitty on our morning show, 
Open House.” WMBR-TV 


“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interviewing 
Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. it was our 
pleasure.” WWRL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden con- 
tact us regarding an interview on the 
daily show.” KFOX 

“Please forward Miss Short’s (Two 
Towels And An Orange) address and 
we'll get in touch with her for an inter- 
view.” KLIX-TV 

“Thank you for your information con- 
cerning Peyre Gaillard. I would be very 
happy to interview him concerning his 
book, The Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 

“T will contact Mr. Hamada and be 
happy to arrange for a guest radio ap- 
pearance by this local writer.’ KPOA 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 





Ding, Dong, Dang. Bing, Bang, Bong. 
Ringa-dinga-ding! 

Gertrude Stein said that when she met a 
genius, a bell rang inside her head. Accord- 
ing to the brain cell I use for all my memory 
work, this only happened when she looked 
into a mirror, or at Albert North Whitehead 
or Pablo Picasso. 

On the day Paris was liberated, John Groth 
dropped in on Picasso. They exchanged 
drawings of each other. 

Many years later, sitting in Tim Costello’s 
store on Third Avenue in N.Y.C., I asked 
Johnny about the drawings. I asked him if 
they were any good, and which was best. 
Johnny said that both of the drawings were 
good. Why shouldn’t they be? Simple line 
drawings done by men who have made so 
many thousands of quick line drawings. 
There wasn’t a chance of doing a bad one. 

If your life ever goes anything like mine, 
there is a very good chance of doing a bad 
drawing of someone. On the very day your 
pencil gets completely out of practice, pow 
—you meet somebody who chirps, “Draw 
me.” Or maybe you’re called upon to do a 
chalk talk in front of an audience. When 
confronted by such situations, the logical 
thing to do is, either faint or run away as fast 
as ever you can. However, if you’re a face-up 
type you'll probably do your best. The fol- 
lowing notes I took at a shop talk session at 
The National Cartoonists Society should be 
of some help to you in improving your best: 

Special guests for the shop talk were: 
William Auerbach Levy, Irma Selz and 
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Oscar Berger. The model was Gloria Swan- 
son. Albert Hirschfeld was supposed to be 
present but the Times gave him a last-min- 
ute assignment to cover a play opening in 
Washington, D. C. 


The Topic: The Art of Caricature 


William Auerbach Levy’s work is represented 
in most of the better art museums in this 
country: The Metropolitan Museum, The 
Art Institute of Chicago . . . all the way to 
Hawaii. For many years he drew most of the 
caricatures for the Profiles in THE New 
YorKER. Books by Auerbach Levy (WAL 
“Art of Caricature” and “Is That Me?” 
(both published by Watson-Guptill). 

Irma Selz has drawn for many books, mag- 
azines, CBS-TV and her work currently ap- 
pears in THE New York Post. 

Oscar Berger has been an internationally- 
famous caricaturist since the old League of 
Nations days. Some of the people who posed 
for him: four Presidents of the United States, 
Hailie Selassie, Queen Wilhelmina and Von 
Hindenburg. His work has appeared in mag- 
azines in many lands including Lire, Loox, 
Ficaro, THE New York Times and Tu! 
SaturpDay Review. Books by Oscar Berger: 
“Famous Faces” (Hutchinson Publishers 
and “My Victims” (Harpers). 

Jerry Robinson was moderator at the shop 
talk. Bill Crawford opened the discussion by 
asking why there is no distinct American 
school of caricature. 


WAL said that this was because there were 
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so few outlets for caricature in this country. 
He mentioned that up until 40 years ago no 
caricatures were used in this country at all. 

Irma Selz said that she suspected that there 
was a lack of appreciation for satire, and 
then she quoted George S. Kaufman, “Satire 
is something that closes Saturday night.” 

Oscar Berger said people weren’t ready for 
caricature yet. 

Along about here there were several ques- 
tions asked that I didn’t hear, and also, I 
couldn’t see who asked them. 

William Auerbach Levy was drawn into a 
discussion of the political cartoonist’s draw- 
ings—drawings of people done from mem- 
ory—is this work caricature? 

Levy said that the arts overlap. He spoke of 
David Low’s work done at the Munich trials. 
“Finest drawings and caricatures I ever saw.” 
Caricature and political cartooning overlap 
provided the artist is good enough. Art of 
caricature is a specialized talent. Ability to 
do both good caricature and good political 
cartooning is unusual. 

Mr. Levy mentioned the great work that he 
saw when he was a young art student in 
Paris. Work that appeared in Simplicissimus 
and Jugend. 

Greg D’Alessio pointed out that while there 
is no clearly defined school of caricature in 
this country, nevertheless, there are some 
great caricatures done in this country, He 
pointed to the work of the members of the 
panel to testify to the truth of his statement. 

Charlie Paine (Charlie gave up a good car- 
tooning job to make the rush to the Klon- 
dike, had a top strip for many years called 
“Smatta Pop?”, retired from cartooning sev- 
eral years ago, and now, at the age of 84 
teaches rhumba and tango to kids from 15 
to 65) suggested that great caricatures are 
only drawn by great artists. The artist knows 
the answers to his subject—both the thoughts 
and facial expressions that come next! 

Oscar Berger said that one reason the art of 
caricature has not flourished is because many 
clever caricaturists still give no artistic satis- 
factions with their work. Caricature, al- 
though it looks easy, should give satisfaction 
of draftsmanship . . . a large head perched 
on a small body cannot be regarded as a 
completely satisfactory solution. Mr. Berger 
mentioned that caricature, as such, has no 
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satisfactory outlet in the U.S. press. He men- 
tioned names of caricaturists who had influ- 
enced or inspired him: Daumier, Cruick- 
shank, the incomparable Max Beerbohm 
and Spy. 

Caricature sometimes portrays a sudden im- 
pulse. A good caricaturist must be a good 
draftsman. Likeness is the essential—the 
main consideration. 

Question: “Have you ever offended any- 
body?” 

Answer (WAL): “Every human being has 
an Achilles’ heel. Somebody’s wife once said 
to me, ‘He’s a nice man—don’t make him 
look funny.’ ” 

WAL: “Some people you have to go back 
to—there is no human being alive who can- 
not be done. Watch the different angles in 
the face . . . the lines'the artist leaves out— 
the essential line he puts in. 

Irma Selz said that some people take less 
than a moment but some are hard to do. Her 
most difficult subject was Grace Kelly—took 
more than a hundred sketches before Irma 
was satisfied. 

Bill Crawford asked Oscar Berger how he 
managed to get in to see all those famous 
people. 

Oscar Berger: “Sometimes I arranged the 
sittings myself and sometimes the arrange- 
ments were made by my publisher. Usually 
the people who sit for me have heard of me.” 

Irma Selz: “If two caricaturists attempt the 
same subject, both take different liberties but 
there is an essential truth in the work of both. 
Matisse said, ‘Exactitude is not truth.’ A 
great deal of the caricaturist’s work is 
emotional.” 

Bob Dunn arrived at this time escorting 
Miss Gloria Swanson. 

William Auerbach Levy, Irma Selz and 
Oscar Berger took turns drawing Miss 
Swanson. 

Mr. Levy, working sensitively and skillfully, 
did a drawing that might pass almost for a 
portrait except for a certain emphasis to the 
lower part of the skull and a surprising last- 
minute impertinent distortion to the tip of 
the nose. 

Irma Selz made a creative rearrangement 
of the whole skull in order to exaggerate the 
clarity of the profile. 

Oscar Berger started out in a competent, 








businesslike manner. At the last second he 
asked Miss Swanson to smile with her mouth 
open. He made two quick. lines and the 
drawing was her. 

Miss Swanson drew an excellent self-carica- 
ture of herself. 

Rube Goldberg drew a picture of Miss 
Swanson. 

A lot of flashbulbs began popping, and the 
shop talk came to an end. 


Miscellanea 


Rebel L. Robertson, Director of Public 
Relations, National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, N. J., will send 
you a fact sheet on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Scouting (1960) including one major 
change in the Exploring uniform. A lot of 
editors (Boy’s Lire included) are beginning 
to doubt the authenticity of scouts drawn 
with W.W. I hats on. Three of the cartoon- 
ists listed in this column (October) as want- 
ing gags from gagwriters report that they 
received gags that sold. One gagwriter re- 
ported making profitable contact with a good 
cartoonist. The rest is ashes. The rest that I 
know about: Some would-be gagwriters 
didn’t even enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for the return of their work! A let- 
ter received from Howard Paris in East 
Point, Ga., enclosing a letter from John M. 
Bryson, manager of the Lakeland, Fla., 
Chamber of Commerce anent John Billings- 
ley. Mr. Bryson believes that John Billingsley 
has left town. He reports that the Chamber 
of Commerce had many complaints about 
John Billingsley. 

A letter asking me to explain what rights a 
cartoonist has in his work. Some publications 
buy first rights only. This means that after 
the cartoon has been printed in their mag- 
azine you own the cartoon—can do as you 
see fit with it—your personal property. Look 
buys first rights only, but does reserve the 
right to use the cartoon in their promotions 
if they see fit’ THe SarurpAy Eventnc Post 
buys all rights. On request, they will release 
your work back to you for publication in a 
book. They also grant Ben Roth foreign re- 
print rights for which you get paid. Dell 
(1000 Jokes Macazine and For LaucHING 
Out Loup) buys all rights. If your work is 
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Ever Wonder Why... 
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‘ ---Your MS Comes Back So Fast? 
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y Frankly, there are only two possible reasons (other than insufficient postage! ). 
First, it may be that the material simply isn’t salable in its present form. Even 

d | the best of us, the top pros, occasionally produce something that simply is not 

I fated to see publication. Sometimes the defects can be corrected by hard work 

"= and a lot of re-writing, but in other cases it’s better to give the stuff a decent 

d burial and forget it. 

A Second, it may be that the material was not sent to the right potential buyer. 

“1 That’s one of the big problems faced by people who use a hit-or-miss method of 

: selling their work. 

. To learn exactly what each editor wants, what he pays, and where he is located, 

- most successful free-lancers consult the Writer’s Market. In this 456-page book 

er you have at your fingertips a wealth of marketing information telling where you 

ut have the best chance of selling articles, fiction, books, plays, poetry, fillers, gags, 

calendar art, picture stories, or cartoons. The 1959 Writer’s Market has some- 
a thing for you! Order your copy now. 
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() Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer’s Market, clothbound edition. 
I enclose $4.50. 

(] Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer’s Market, soft cover edition. 
I enclose $4.00. 

(] Please enter—extend (cross out one) my subscription to Writer’s Digest 
for one year. I enclose an additional $2.50. (Regular price $3.50) 
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used in a book in this country, they split the 
check with you down the middle. No foreign 
reprints granted. King Features buys all 
rights. They sell to all the countries of the 
world and ships at sea. The cartoonist re- 
ceives his first pay check a flat fee) and 
that’s the ending of all emolument from this 
source. This isn’t necessarily true of Strips 
and Panels that are syndicated and drawn 
regularly by the same person. But work sold 
to Laucu A Day and Picrortat follow this 
law. Almost everybody will give you per- 
mission to use one of your own drawings if 
you're doing a book collection of your own 
work. SaruRDAY EVENING Post will not per- 
mit any of its cartoons to be reused in con- 
junction with advertising of any kind. Almost 
always there is a notation on the back of 
your check as to what rights the publication 
is buying. You have to make up your mind 
what you want. If you want to retain rights 
in your work, you'll have to eliminate an 
awful lot of good markets. Can you afford it? 


Late Cartoon News 


Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Andy Lessin, 
cartoon editor. Pay $30 for cartoons to entertain 
boys. Adventure, sports, etc. Do not make fun of 
adults: Mamma, Pappa or teacher. And don't 
mention smoking or chewing tobacco, sex, crime 
or anti-social behavior. Buy first rights only. 


King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Grace Miller is the editor. Pay 
$25 for a cartoon and buy all rights. Drawings 
reduce to + inches wide by + inches deep, but in 
some newspapers they are printed only one col- 
umn width. You may apply a light blue wash to 
indicate benday, if you like. No wash. 


Pacific Telephone Magazine, 140 New Montgom- 
ery St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Buy 10 cartoons 
a year. Pay $12.50 per. Often overstocked. 


Climax—Saga, 204 East 42nd St., New York 17 
N. Y. Lou Sabin, editor. Pays $25 apiece for car- 
toons about men’s adventures, hunting, fishing, 
the West, safariana, etc. Some sex but not hot 
enough to burn a hole in the rug. Buy up to 150 
cartoons a year. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y 
Dick Suskind edits and pays $40 for a cartoon 
buy all rights. Sex (moderately holocaustic) has 
the best chance here. Do buy some adventure gags, 
sports, sports cars, etc. 


Specialty Salesman, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago ‘1, Ill. Editor, Gene Adams. Pay $5 to $10 
for cartoons. Slant to title or, better yet, buy a 
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copy on your newsstand and see what they’re 
buying. 


Iowa Rural Electric News, 1114 Register and 
Tribune Building, Des Moines, Iowa. David E. 
Bryant, editor. Pays $5 per for cartoons with a 
rural electrification slant. 


This Week Magazine, 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Ralph Stein, cartoon editor. A 
weekly Sunday supplement for newspapers. Pay a 
base price of $90 and buy all rights. Pay $275 
and up for sets. This publication suffers from 
chronic overstockedness. Many locals have dis- 
continued calling here. Ralph does have the cour- 
age of his convictions, however, and has several 
times discovered an unknown in the mailed sub- 
missions and crammed him with more than a 
modicum of lucre. Best bet is to sell a set. Multi- 
pix cartoons on the same subject. 


Travel, 50 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Malcolm McTear Davis, editor. Pay $10. Use one 
a month. Cartoons slanted to entertain travelers 
who are traveling. Overdone subjects: cannibals, 
cheesecake, smut and magic carpets. 


Gasoline Retailer, 17 Union Square West, New 
York 3, N. Y. Editor Fred Dittmar pays $4 for 
cartoons. Uses 6-10 every two weeks. A news- 
paper for service stations (not body shops or 
garages). Buy all rights. 
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“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 
FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 
ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
preparing and conducting gag cartooning for a full tume 
career. From start to finish, materials, methods, ideas, 
roughs, mailing, etc., all explained. Order this and 

at no extra cost, “ALL ABOUT ADVERTISING CAR- 
TOONS,” ‘“‘I MAKE $5.00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON- 
ING,” and “I DREW ONE ROUGH AND GOT 700 
FINISHES.”’ All of this for $3.00 postpaid. 


“HOW | DO MY .ROUGHS.” By two selling car- 
toonists. These two brochures explain how these cartown- 
ists go about preparing their cartoon roughs. Such 
things as materials they use, how they slant and how they 
pre ot their cartoons, etc. 8'/ by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Order these two brochures and 
we will also send at no extra cost, ““HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 

“HOW I CREATE HUMOR," by 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade journals! 
4,000 words or more of i inspiri = Fy instruction! Order this 
and receive at no extra cost. KETING HUMOR 
COPY” and “‘“GAG KERNELS.” 4 has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips Ly a powrin 
ever written! All of this for only 00 postpaid. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Wishing Won’t Make It So 
Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first (Continued from page 19) 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with no results, you may have to use one more 
minor corrections, plus postage. Minimum $1.00. trick to “break the market.” All you have to 
L. B. GLEASON do is hit upon one striking idea, one new twist 
Sow Sue Oe aenerene, Cie. of plot, one attention-getter, and you’re in. 
It only takes one! If your stories are consis- 
NOVELISTS ARE BORN tently good and still not selling they may be 
But that’s only half the story. You're an ‘‘unproven”’ until ° ° ° ° -_ 
Betates I tnow someisiag of the senqs aad desperatcn'ai | _ Competing with others of equal quality inthe =f} — 
the “literary passover,"” maybe I can help you. same field. So rake your imagination for a Vv 
Ref.: WHO'S WHO IN THE SOUTH and SW. te: 
Rates: $1 per M. But, for all book lengths, only $25 each. new angle, a fresh approach, and make your 
LEO HORAN story the one story among a hundred others r 
08 Cee Se See. be. just as good that catches the reader’s interest. 
. Find one fine inventive touch of your own, \ 
I'LL DO YOUR TYPING and use it. | 
Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-technical on ® 
electric typewriter. 85¢ per 1000 words plus postage, . |! 
70c corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. I Shocked Redbook Into My First Sale | 
it 
ROWENA ROBERTS . ‘ F 
153 W. 84th St., Apt. 5B New York City 24, N. Y. This approach helped me make my first big r 
sale, and it can work for you. I sold a number . 
of minor stories, and received much encour- 
WRITING ASSISTANCE agement from my agent and a few profes- : 
ee ey sional friends. But no big sales. Finally a well- i 
Research and Typing Services established writer said to me: Get their at- + 
I'd like to help you. Tell me your needs. Write for details. tention! Make them read you! Shock them! 
A. F. HAUSMANN 
44 Vercet ised, Weitegiord, Cees. I thought this over carefully. Since I am 
a housewife my stories at the moment are 
concerned with young suburban married 
AUTHORS couples, a rather mediocre and overcrowded > 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY field. How to make it outstanding? Sex is al- pli 
. . . . a 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION ways a good attention-getter, but in itself it At 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for ; ; § 
Geeltty Typing ot Recronable — no ——, —  apmatie beg a cal 
i“ a 
1394 Third Avenue (at Toth Street) New York 21 age 2 9 rs “6 - HY 
never seen done—a subject so touchy I wasn’t re 
sure it could be handled delicately enough fet 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED for publication. Basically I wanted a young Jo 
20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages, woman to face the terrifying situation of not Le 
mailed flat, 60c per thousand, 70c with corrections. nat Sia teil b aut 
Send return postage plese. eing sure her hus and was the father of her on 
Fast Service No Delays unborn child. Of course she must be sympa- = 
JOHNNIE MORRIS thetic. She must be deeply in love with her — 
2 = Sa, Seeiawe husband. She must be overwhelmed by grief au 
. . . va: 
at the loss of her first child, and beginning ar 
eet ee to drink t h socially. Sh def- fo 
YOUR CHANCES ARE GREATER IN BRITAIN. 3000 Oo Cr (OO MUCH SOCIANY. SNe MU Get ra 
more books published last year in England than in the initely be an alchoholic, but must once or Re 
ni tates ~ 
MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED FOR BOOMING BRIT- twice suffer a black-out during parties. I Pil 
ISH MARKETS AS WELL AS UNITED STATES. Rat P ee rec 
Terms: Unpublished authors, $10 per mss for evaluating knew from statistics the high rate of illegiti- Ko 
and handling. Professionals, the usual percentage on sales. bi h . d 1 He 
INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY mate births among married women alco- x 
P.O. Box 1397, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. holics, and I knew from observation that vie 
ove 
WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY cr 
Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-techni alysis, $4.00; : 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. for complete pBnwoty of ten. Book = $15.00. "Teeaies Gheae lool SS = 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. you 
39 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASS. ~ 
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| Vantage Promotion Dept. | 
Sells Book Condensation 


| An extra source of income for some 
Vantage authors is the sale of sub- 
|sidiary rights. For example, our 
Promotion Department recently 
sold a 20,000-word condensation of 
|I Was A Spy for Hitler, by Count | 
| Theodore de Kaucher, to Magazine 
| Management, publishers of Man’s 
| World and other periodicals. On 
| such sales, 80% of the income goes 
to the author, only 20% to Vantage 
| Press. Magazine Management also 
purchased some months ago, an 
| extract from Robert ‘Vanderbilt’ 
| Brown’s book, I Solemnly Swear. 
|To learn more about Vantage’s 
|service to authors, send for our 
free 40-page booklet. Use the cou- 
pon below. 























What's Going On 
With Other Vantage 
Books and Authors? 


Dr. Margaret Mead, noted anthropolo- 
gist and social scientist, wrote a com- 
plimentary review recently on The 
Patient Speaks, by Dr. Harold A. 
Abramson, in Psychoanalysis and the 
Psychoanalytic Review . . . Dr. Mead 
called it ‘An exceedingly valuable book 
. .”’ Excellent review in the Chicago 
Tribune by Ruth MacKay on Her 
Father’s Partner, by Alice McClana- 
han. lady lawyer, who worked with her 
father .. . Dr. Frank Stranges, author 
of Flying Saucerama, featured on Long 
John Show, WOR, New York, and on 
WVNJ, Newark, N. J., on the Larry 
Lesters Show . . A. R. D’ Albert, 
author of Bed, Bath and Bedlam, 
appcared on the Books-in-the-News 
Show, in Cleveland, on KYW-TV ... 
the United Press also sent out a news 
item on this book to its hundreds of 
member papers . . . Evelyn McAllister, 
author of Easy Steps to Safe Su imming, 
was interviewed for fifteen minutes on 
a radio show in Cortland. N. Y. . . . 
this was preceded by a successful auto- 
graph party and a half-hour TV show 
on WNBF. Binghamton, N.Y. . . 
Robert E. Koran, at 15, won a major 
Pillsbury Prize award for an original 
recipe . now Vantage has published 
Koran’s book of recipes called A Baker’s 
Holiday which was favorably reviewed 
in the Philadelphia Fuguier ... Happy 
Landings in Europe, by N Sharp, re- 
viewed hy Diner’s Club Magazine, with 
over 800.000 readers . . . Lydia For- 
sythe’s book, Old Bob, was the subject 
of a full-nage feature in The Seattle 
(Wash.) Times . . . Don’t be discour- 
aged by rejection slins . ._ they don’t 
mean your book lacks merit . . . send 
your manuscript to us for an appraisal, 
free of charge . . . address it to Helen 
Winner, Editorial Director. 


Why are so many deserving manuscripts 
rejected by commercial publishers? 


Many new writers—and many who have 
been published before—have found it 
virtually impossible to get worthy 
manuscripts published in recent years. 


Why? Because production expenses 
have increased so much that, merely to 
regain his costs, the average publisher 
must sell many more copies than ever 
before. And since no one can predict 
the sale of any book—especially that of 
a newcomer—the publisher usually does 
not care to take the risk. 


Of course, there are exceptions. A 
handful of unknowns get published 
every year, and some become huge suc- 
cesses. But for every one of these, there 
are thousands who are told, politely, 
“Your book does not meet our needs 
at the present time.”’ 


What choice, then, do you have? 





Mayor Robert Wagner of New York 
City accepts an autographed copy of 
Roses, Poems and Candlelight from 
Arthur Kleinwald, Vice-President of 
Vantage Press. John Byrne, author, 
looks on. 


(a) You can keep sending your manu- 
script around in the hope that you will 
be one of the fortunate exceptions. 
(b) You can put your manuscript away 
and forget about it. (c) Or, you can 
come to Vantage Press where your 
work will be welcome and will get a 
prompt and sympathetic reading. 


If you have faith in your work, and 
wish to see it published and promoted, 
send for our free 40-page booklet. It 
will tell you how hundreds of authors 
who had despaired of being published, 
finally found their way into print. Fill 
in and mail the coupon today. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York © Washington 
Hollywood 





Geraldine Jacobi Russell, mother of 
Jane Russell, the actress, poses with 
daughter and sons. Mrs. Russell’s book, 
Oh, Lord, What Next? will be pub- 
lished soon by Vantage Press. 





120 W. 31 St., 


In California: 


Name 


Address 








LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., 
In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me your free 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


Hollywood 28 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 











Has immediate market for scenarios, 


Box PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 


VANCE HALLOWAY 


plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 
Holly wood, New York and OVERSEAS. 
NO READING FEE 
wanes HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 








50c per thousand includes 20-lb. bond paper, car- 
bon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
Please send postage. Sample sent free. 


Box 551 


VALUE TYPING 


$1.00 minimum. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 








Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
miss., 
adult university students. 
imum. 


1865 Brookfield Dr. 


LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


with tips to aid your future work, same as for my 

$1 per 1,000 words—$5 min- 

Query on books. Enclose return postage and fee. 
IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 

Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 





Quality 20-Ib. 
spelling, punctuation, 
struction, $1.00 the thousand words. Typing only, 60c per 
per thousand, 
with indispensable elements all modern prose must have. 


1126 Herbert St. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


bond, white carbon, friendly help with 
awkward grammar, sentence con- 


neatly efficiently to format. 


Added _ help 


Disabled veteran—College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 








Let our staff of professionals, 
years active participation in Broadway thea- 
tre, advise you on getting your play ready to 
market. 


570 Fifth Avenue 


BROADWAY NEEDS PLAYS! 


with over 20 


WRITE US TODAY! 


PLAYWRIGHTS COUNSELLING SERVICE 
New York, N. Y. 








Neat, accurate work on bond paper. 
All work proofread. 


4428 E. 50 Terrace 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
One free carbon. 
I watch grammar and spelling. 
1.00 minimum order. 
75¢ per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Your story slanted to sell. 
publication. 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


73182 Fountain Ave. 


STORIES WANTED 


Revised for ——-~ and 


Appraisal fee: per ms 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
Hollywood 46, California 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-Ib. oy — Free carbon copy 
per 1000 words 
12 onal yids typing MSS. 
RUBY WATSON 
108 N. Lafayette Worthington, Ind. 


Pa aad adda at 
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Telephone: 125X 
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a certain amount of unpremeditated infi- 
delity takes place among otherwise nice 
young couples when there is a lot of drinking 
involved. The problem: to make the subject 
matter morally acceptable to the reading 
public, to keep it strong, but not offensive. 
I did this by making the young people deeply 
devoted to each other, by justifying the wife’s 
wish to escape reality, and of course by 
arranging a decent ending assuring every- 
body that the young woman had not been 
unfaithful after all—but leaving her suffici- 
ently scared so that she will never drink too 
much again. It took some doing; but the 
story sold. The editors of REpBook believed 
it was a subject that had never been “aired.” 

Writing is a business, and it pays to ap- 
proach it in a businesslike manner. Face the 
facts of your ability, your material, your 
chances, and map out a campaign of attack. 
Then follow it. 

And every time you glance over the index 
of a top magazine, and read the names of 
the authors listed there, say to yourself: It 
has to be somebody. Why not me? 


Photojournalism (Continued from page 43) 


Market Notes 
Ideals Publishing Co., 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. John H. Hafmeister. Buys 8x10 
black and whites and 4x5 or larger color, old- 
fashioned, homey, sentimental scenes, indoor or 
outdoor, for seasonal newsstand-sale books. Rural, 
old-fashioned America, school, childhood, mother 
love, babies, etc. Also poetry, paintings, articles. 
B&W $5 and up, color $25 and up, one-time rights. 


Plymouth Traveller, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. Ralph N. Swanson, editor, Formerly 
PEOPLE AND Paces. Illustrated articles, color or 
B&W. Color 2%4x2% or larger, but can use excep- 
tional 35mm if no cropping. Need 6 to 10 pix, 300- 
500 words for one-pager, about the same per-page 
for larger stories. Pay well for first rights. Stories 
about states other than California, Arizona, Florida 
and New York have best chance. 


Buhai Publishing Co., 3431 N. Knox Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Looking for seasonal color, 2%4x2% or 
larger, suitable for use on syndicated trade publi- 
cations. Outdoors, summer or autumn—children, 
families, pets, etc. Payment good, by arrangement. 
Art Webster. 


House & Home, New York 20, N.Y. If you’ve 
done work for an architect on custom-built houses 
or merchant-built for-sale houses, get him to enter 
your pictures in the Lire and House or Home 
contest. Deadline January 15, 1960. Or write to 
the magazine and they’ll invite the architect to 
submit your photos. 


















































Writer’s Grants and Foundations 
(Continued from page 29) 


Some years ago, the Library administered a 
$75,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the “writing of sound and readable books about 
the Midwest.” The Library under that grant gave 
Fellowships to 32 individuals. Among them were 
Nelson Algren for “The Man with the Golden 
Arm,” James T. Farrell for “An American Dream 
Girl,” Willard Motley for “Knock on Any Door,” 
Graham Hutton for “Midwest at Noon,” Paul 
Engle and Bernard Duffey for “Chicago Renais- 
sance in American Letters.” This grant expired in 
1952 and has not been renewed. 


Ohio State University, Mershon Committee on 
Education in National Security, 1659 High St., 
Columbus, Ohio, offers: A $2,500 award for the 
best, book-length manuscript on a topic dealing 
with national security. 

The manuscript will be printed by the Ohio State 
University Press and royalties will be paid to the 
author. Manuscripts need not be limited to a dis- 
cussion of the military threat, but may treat other 
aspects of the problem — economics, political, 
ideological, scientific or diplomatic. Deadline: 
April 1, 1960. Committee chairman is Professor 
Robert J. Nordstrom. 


Pennsylvania State University, School of Journal- 
ism, University Park, Pa., offers annually: 10 
Journalism scholarships to high school graduates 
from selected counties in Penna. 

Scholarships are for varying amounts and aimed 
at high school graduates interested in either news 
writing and editing; or advertising. 


James D. Phelan Awards in Literature and Art, 
Room 814, Grant Building, 1095 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif., offers bi-annually: Four $500 
prizes and four $250 prizes for the best manuscripts 
in the fields of the novel, non-fiction, three-act 
play and narrative poetry or poetic drama. 

The Awards are open to native-born Californians 
between the ages of 20 and 40. Applicants must 
furnish published work or specimens of work in 
progress. It need not be concerned with the 
California scene. 
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x4 LIKE ACOLLEG 


E GRADUATE 


have helped thousands of men and women who have nae 


had college training in English to becom 


writers. andl conversationalists. With my new C. 


e effective speaker: 
I. MET THOD, 


you can stop making mistakes, build up your vocabulary, 

speed up your reading, develop writing skill, learn the “secrets” 

= hoger agence You don't have to go back to school. Takes 
nly 15 minutes a day at home. Costs little. 32-page aaa 


alae FREE 


upon request. Send mea card or letter TODAY 


Don Bolander, Career Institute 
Dept. E-1661, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please mail me your FREE 32-page b 


Name 


ooklet on English. 





Address 





 —— — 


— - State 





er instructions 
Reliable — Accurate — Neat 
I watch grammar, 
proofread. One free carbon. 
thousand words, plus return postage. 
manuscripts over 50,000 words. 

FOX 

130 Russell Drive 


spelling and punctuation. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


— Prompt 
All work 


Extra first page. 60 cents per 


10% discount on 


Sulphur Springs, Texas 





MS typing: 65c per 1000 words, plus 
75c per 1000; with editing, 1.00 per 
edit, proofread, and correct galleys, 
$1.00 per page. 
rated on request. 


11 W. 74th Street 


YOUR SUCCESS IS MY BUSINESS 


postage; technical, 
1000. Will style, 
pageproofs, etc., 


Researching, rewriting, other services 


ALLISON JENNINGS 
New York 23, N. Y. 





MEMORY TYPING 


Manuscripts Books 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY 


—.- Novels 


SERVICE 


Stories 


Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


OLeander 5-8687 


539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 





My work has been published in t 
Canada, 


details. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue F 





England, Scotland, India and in Braille. 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


GHOST WRITING 


he United States, 
I'd 


lushing 55, N. Y. 





























CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS.. 
EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. 


submit a book ms. or play 
-$1.50 


DU 3-6575 





2326 WEST 8th STREET 








MARY KAY TENNISON LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF. 




















Photo: 


Ann Katzman 


A writer needs two things—recognition and time. 
Awards give him one or the other—sometimes 
both. I think recognition is more important. A 
writer will find some time to write if he gets 
enough encouragement. It is a commonplace that 
writers need an audience. An award assures them 
that they have been read and that somebody cares 
enough about their work to single them out.—Ann 
Stanford 


Deadline for 1960 Awards: March 15, 1960. 
Applications available at the address above. 
Poetry Society of America, 227 E. 45th St., New 


York 17, N. Y., offers: Monthly prizes of $20 and 
$10 for the best poems submitted. (Non-members 
may become members by submitting a sample of 
five poems for judging.) Annual prizes of $100 
and $50 for the best of those in monthly contests. 

In addition the Poetry Society annually awards 
various $100 and $200 prizes for specific types 
of poems. Its Shelley Memorial Award of $1,000 
is made to a living American poet on the basis of 
merit and need. 'No applicants are accepted for 
this Award. 


Reid Foundation, 230 W. 41st St., New York 36, 
N. Y., offers: Up to 6 annual $5,000 grants to 
newspaper men and women with 5 years or more 
editorial experience, for study of conditions abroad. 





Choice of work in Europe, South and Central 
America, the Far East, Near East or Africa is 
offered. Candidates must be sponsored by the lead- 
ing executives of both the editorial and business 
departments of the newspapers or press services 
where they are now employed; and must submit 
along with their resumé, a clear statement out- 
lining their reasons for wanting to study a given 
nation or area. 

Personal interviews are carried out with the 
candidates during the month of October and the 
results are studied by a Fellowship Committee 
which meets once a year. 

The Foundation was formed by Mr. Ogden Reid, 
Editor of the New York Herald Tribune to further 
the careers of young newspaper workers. Reid 
felt that a better understanding of foreign affairs 
could be had by the personal observation of edi- 
torial workers and the reading public would there- 
by receive a more authentic analysis of the foreign 
field. 

Since its founding the Reid grants have 
some 60 men and women $5,000 each for foreign 
study and travel. The grants will not be offered 
during 1960, but will be resumed shortly accord- 
ing to Wilbur Forrest, Chairman of the Fellow- 
ship Committee 


given 


The Mary Roberts Rinehart Foundation, which 
was formed at the time of the writer's death, has 
completed its plans to honor her memory by giving 
aid and assistance to writers and others. It is ex- 
pected that the funds donated will be sufficient to 
permit the award of not less than $10,000 a year 
in amounts of not less than $1,000 each. The 
Foundation was set up to help, as she had done so 
often, people of creative ability who lack the 
means to complete their work. 

Those wishing to apply for a grant-in-aid must 
submit an outline of work in progress together 
with other supporting evidence for consideration 
by the advisory board. Applications can be ob- 
tained from The Mary Roberts Rinehart Founda- 
tion, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


South Dakota Staie College, Department of Print- 
ing and Rural Journalism, College Station, Brook- 
ings, S. D., offers annually: 12 Journalism scholar- 
ships in varying amounts. 

Most of these are open only to certain 
Dakota residents. 


South 


The University of Michigan, College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, Ann Arbor, 
offers annually: Approximately $10,000 in Hop- 
wood Awards in Drama, Fiction, Essay and Poetry 


Mich., 


Open only to undergraduates and graduate stu- 


dents under prescribed rules. 


‘First Impression”’ 


WARNING Editors dislike reading FOLDED manuscripts. Create a favorable 
PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes, designed especially for mailing manuscripts FLAT. (THE WAY 


pe PREFER.) Made of heavy brown kraft. 
NDITION 


Don't take chances with ordinary envelopes. 


saa of PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes today. 


Size 9x12. 


24 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00, 


They guarantee your manuscript will arrive in PERFECT 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS TOO VALUABLE. Order 
500 for $19.00 postpaid. 


Sample envelope sent FREE upon request. 


1603 Peach Street 
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NEIL HENRY TASKER 








by using 


Alexandria. Va. 






























O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 


sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


Address 


[) Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





City 





State 











Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips trom winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
wishes manuscripts, technical papers, address- 
ing of envelopes, etc. to do at home. Rates by 
hour or page. Write: 

MRS. L. F. BROBECK, 
R. D. 2, Bellefonte, Pa. 





NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? (Criticism won't help unless you know how to oustee. 
Semi your novel to me for that finer touch of an xpert 
before you send it to the publi'sher. He demands a wkilifully 
written and nicely edited manuscript. $3.00 per four com- 
pleted pages typed on bond. Terms, ax conventent. 
Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for price 
Nearly seventeen years in doc — manuscripts for authors 
t me do it for you — » be sure it’s right. 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








SONGWRITERS ! ! ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 

corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 

words, I5c per page; shorts, 2Uc per pane; poetry. lc per 
. In 


line, plus return charges. Minimum $1 quiries 
invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Lowis 10, Missouri 








WRITERS—WORK IN HOLLYWOOD 


and learn how stories are bought and made into 
films. List of 133 job classifications in motion picture 
and television industry — accountants, secretaries, 
guards, waitresses, carpenters, nurses, barbers, 
receptionists, researchers, mechanics, cashiers, tele- 
ene operators, typists, standins, many more. 1,003 
laces to Apply. and How. 
BUSINESS INFORMATION PUBLISHERS 

Box 1012 Beverly Hills, California 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor cor- 
rections, best bond. Take advantage of my long 
experience. 50c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 24, Mo. 
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The University of Oregon, School of Journalism, 
Euggene, Ore., offers annually: One $300 Journal- 
ism scholarship and four $200 Journalism scholar- 
ships. 

For further information, write the School of 
Journalism. 


John Hay Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y., offers annually: 50 Oppor- 
tunity Fellowships of $1,000 to $3,000 to mem- 
bers of minority groups and other U. S. citizens 
who might not otherwise be able to reach their 
fullest development. 





“With a John Hay Whitney Foundation ‘Oppor- 
tunity Fellowship’, I took a year off from edi- 
torial work, and was able to finish my first novel, 
“The Frontiers of Love,” which Random House 
subsequently published in 1956. Among other con- 
siderations, the freedom from having to meet the 
problems, pressures and deadlines of a nine-to-five 
job gives one time to get to know oneself. And can 
anything worthwhile be created if you aren’t close 
to yourself?” —Diana Chang 


The grants are for any field of study at the 
graduate or near-professional level. One or two 
awards each year of the 50, are made to writers. 
Some years no awards have been made because of 
the poor quality of materials submitted. 

The fellowships are in support of disadvantaged 
individuals rather than in support of any partic- 
ular field. “We hope” says the Foundation, “that 
this equalizing effort will help to produce pro- 
fessionals in the long run. Thus, we are not as 
concerned with a person who has published suc- 
cessfully as one who has yet to publish, and shows 
promise.’ Candidates under 35 are given decided 
preference. 

Writers are expected to submit samples of their 
work in January or February for judging by juries 
in the fields of prose, poetry and drama. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 























HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 

4 ‘ / mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 

Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? AMENHOTEP IV 


| Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret a 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 

of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 

their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 

, has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 

Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 

= to meet and solve the problems of life in these 

complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 

ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself Use this 

to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 

e mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone coupon for 

oO cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of FREE 

s. life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 

e. of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make copy of book 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 

d organization) will send ens A Sealed Book of explanation without 

F obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 

own home, without interference with your personal affairs or mannef San Jose, California 

at of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- PI df f Sealed 

o- | tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your ypich 1 shell read a8 drreceed. Book 

as | complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe Q.S.Y. 
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SCRIBE Q.S.Y. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 








“| The ROSICRUCIANS poe 
| SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA City 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Bond 
paper, one carbon, correct spelling and gram- 
mar. 55c per 1,000 words. 


EDNA MIDDLEMAS 
5305 Charlottesville Road Springfield, Va. 





GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2942 S.W. 27th Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately, corrections. 
20c per page. 
FLORENCE SPRATT 


Box 480, Rt. 5 Hendersonville, N. C. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course uf its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by- one procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 











WANTED: NOVELS FOR EUROPE! 


We require best-selling science fiction, mys- 
tery, love, society, western, adventure and 
teenage novels for resale in Europe; also tele- 
films, but no TV-scripts. Best sales possibili- 
ties by our printed journal, distributed in all 
of Europe. Contact the leading European 
agency: 
rohr-agency 

Augsburg, Gesundbrunnenstr. 17, Germany 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond, carefully proof-read. 
Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per finished 
page, plus postage. Editing if desired. Min. $1.50. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 











Read Raymond Lee’s 


MOVIE MEMORIES 


in 
OFFBEAT MAGAZINE 
Box 618, Encino, Calif. 
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Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion, Box 642, Princeton, N. J., offers annually: 

1,000 Graduate fellowships of one year for stu- 
dents who want to become college teachers in the 
humanities. 

These fellowships are available at 37 different 
universities around the country. They are aimed 
at college graduates who want to teach. They may 
have just graduated, or may have been working in 
non-academic fields and have now decided a col- 
lege teaching career is where they fit best. 

This Fellowship program grew out of a 1945 
Princeton University endowment, supplemented 
in 1957 by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


Yaddo, c/o Saratoga Spring, N. Y., offers an- 
nually: 2 months’ summer residence to talented 
writers to complete or continue work in progress. 
Yaddo was named by Christine Trask, daughter 
of one of the former owners of this private estate, 
who said it “rhymed with shadow and made 
poetry.” The 500-acre, lake-dotted estate is a 
quarter mile southeast of the race track. The first 
group of artists came in 1926. 


Publisher Awards 


Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., offers: 1. $2,500 against 
royalties for the best mystery-detective novel. 2. 
$1,500 against royalties for the best ms., either 
fiction or non-fiction, for American boys and girls 
of 6 to 16 written by a librarian or teacher work- 
ing with young people. 3. $2,500 plus further 
royalties for the best story for boys 12-16. 4. 
$1,350 plus further royalties for the best full- 
length novel for boys and girls in the upper teens. 


The Red Badge Mystery Detective Novel Compe- 
tition (No. 1) is for manuscripts of 60,000 to 
80,000 words by any author not previously pub- 
lished under the Red Badge imprint. Most recent 
winner was Evelyn Berckman, whose “The Evil 
of Time” was published in the spring, 1954, by 
Dodd, Mead. 

Deadline for next awards: April 15 and October 
15, 1960. 


The Librarian and Teacher Prize Competition 
(No. 2) is for manuscripts of 50,000 words. No 
restriction is placed on the subject but it is hoped 
that the winning manuscript will be American in 
background and spirit. Manuscripts will be judged 
on ease and effectiveness of writing, narrative in- 
terest, credible characterization, historical verity 
and conformity with the best American traditions. 
1959 winner was Mary Malone, librarian in a 
junior high shcool in New Jersey. Her story con- 
cerned an orphan girl from New York who goes 
with her small brother to live in New Jersey and 
comes to appreciate life in a small town. 

Deadline for 1960 Award: March 15, 1960. 


The Boys’ Life and Dodd, Mead Writing Award 
(No. 3) is for manuscripts of 45,000 to 80,000 
words to be published as a serial in Boys’ Lire 
and as a book by Dodd, Mead. The story need not 























































Would you like your book to make headlines? 


Every writer would —headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can’t give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuar_ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300‘in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


a 


Wenpy Baraie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 2 

TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean er | & 

from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 

christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 

motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 

day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 

author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 

the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 

by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio <a be of . 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, ene at .* . j 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its ) ee Soe 4 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. So po 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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W riters Digest 
announces 


a new course 


in magazine 


article writing 


Magazine editors spend most of their budget 
for non-fiction. Writer's Digest offers you a 
complete course in magazine writing that 
cavers everything from the 4,000-word full- 
length article published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post down to the 500-word column fillers 
bought by the American Home. 


One by one, the editors help you take apart 
the various types of magazine articles popular 
today (the ‘‘you'’ piece, personality profiles, 
inspiration, controversy, humor, quizzes, etc.). 
You learn to understand the techniques used 
by professionals to write salable articles. 
Where to get ideas; how to do research; how 
to use your own personal experience and back- 
ground as a springboard for articles. 

This is not a ‘‘snap’’ course; it is for someone 
who wants to develop into a non-fiction writer 
capable of earning $100 monthly as a part- 
time article writer. Actually when you enroll 
you are sent into the field just as if you were 
working with an editor on assignment to do a 
specific job. If you are-a real writer and hon- 
estly and truly want to work and learn, this 
course is made for you. You'll love it and it 
will reward you well. 


eee eee ewe eee Oe ee eee eee Ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


[-] Enroll me in the Writer's Digest Course in Writing 
Non-fiction for Magazines. | enclose $35 tuition in full. 
If after 30 days, | am dissatisfied, my tuition will be 
refunded in full. 

[_] Send more details on this course. | am interested in 
becoming a student. 


Enrollments in second half of this course (tuition also $35) available 
to graduates of the first section who enjoy a grade of ‘'B’’ or better; 
or to writers who have sold $400 or more in non-fiction the past 18 
months to no less than five different markets. 


Name 





Address 





City 



































be about Boy Scouts, but may present any back- 
ground and characters, modern or historical, suit- 
able for boys. 1958 winner was William Heuman 
with his “Missouri River Boy.” 

Deadline for 1960 Award: November 15, 1960. 


The Seventeenth Summer Literary Competition 
(No. 4) sponsored by Dodd, Mead and Compact, 
the TeeEN Dicest MaGazine is open to fiction 
manuscripts of +5,000 to 80,000 words that will 
reflect, perceptively and_ inspirationally, the 
younger generation. Fictionalized biography will 
also be considered. The Prize is named in honor 
of the novel with that title by Maureen Daly, and 
the 1959 winner was Dorothy Holder Jones. Her 
book, “The Wonderful World Outside,” tells of a 
teen-age girl who looks wistfully on the world 
outside the charity home where she has been 
brought up and finds that freedom may be inside 
you. 

Deadline for 1960 Award: November 15, 1960. 


Doubleday and Company, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., offers continuously: $2,500 
outright and $2,500 against royalties for a first 
book, fiction or non-fiction in the field of Amer- 
ican history. 

This Kenneth Roberts Memorial Award is de- 
signed to find ‘“‘a good storyteller who can make 
distant historical events recover the vibrancy of 
life.” 

In addition, Doubleday has a Canadian Prize 
Novel Award annually: $2,500 outright and 
$7,500 against royalties for an outstanding novel 
by a Canadian or a non-Canadian on a Canadian 
subject. 

Novel length is 30,000 words and up. Book will 
receive simultaneous publication in America, 
Canada and Britain. 

Deadline: April 1, 1960. 


Follett Publishing Company, 1010 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill., offers annually: 1. A $2,000 
“Beginning-to-Read” Award for a book of fiction 
or non-fiction suitable for children in Ist, 2nd or 
3rd grades. 2. A $1,000 outright payment and 
$2,000 against royalties for a book of fiction or 
non-fiction for children of the ages of 8 to 12 

(20,000 to 30,000 words) or 12 to 16 (40,000 to 
50,000 words). 

Deadline for applications on No. 1—December 
31, 1960. No. 2—July 1, 1960. 
Beginning-to-Read submissions may be any 
length. Reading level and interest are the chief 
criteria on which these manuscripts will be judged. 
Recent winner: ‘Nobody Listens to Andrew,” by 
Elizabeth Guilfoile. 

Manuscripts submitted for the Charles W. Fol- 
lett Award (No. 2) will be judged on interest, 
emotional appeal, characterization, significance of 
theme, quality of writing, durability (will it stand 
the test of time?) and plus values (Humorous? 
Inspiring? Educational ?). 


Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., offers, continuously: A Eugene F. Saxton 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 











HERE'S REAL HELP FOR YOU 

How To Build A Plot From A_ Single Word, Any Word. How 
To Write Love Stories 100 Ideas For Them. How To 
Make Your Writing Vivid, Beautiful. How To Begin Stories 
Technique Of Protessionals, Physical Reactions Of Emotions. 
How To Criticize Your Own Stories The One Thing Every 
Story Must Contain To Sell. 36 Surprise Endings. How To Put 
Suspense In our Stories. How To Make Your Characters Real 
Pecvle. How To Write Detective Stories. Model Story Analyzed 
For you to imitate. All 75c Each Subtract 1/12 of Total on 
Purchase of More Than One We also Ghostwrite Work With 
You, and Mend Rejected Scripts To Make Them Salable 


DELANO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Delano Avenue, Dept. W, 


Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








RESEARCH FOR WRITERS 


Accuracy in detail is essential to good writing. We will 
provide thoroughly reliable material on people, places, cus- 
toms. history—almost any subject Single question or 
complete project, our facilities can further your work. 
Let us know your requirements. Reasonable fees. Com- 
plete, authoritative, prompt 


GIBSON RESEARCH 
2118 N. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 
Expert Mss. Typing 50c/1000 words 
(Fast Service—1 free carbon) 

Ghosting or rewriting from analysis or outline, 
all or any part of script—rate per mutual agree- 

ment. 
ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, Calif. 











WRITER-CRAFT 


Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 


oO. B. CANNON 
and 
Associates 





A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

At the present time Writer-Craft's membership quota 
is filled but our service to non-members is still open. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots .. . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 

















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s agen. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is twenty cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Writer’s 
Dicest Box Number, the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for March must reach 
us by January 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











EXPERT FACT FINDING and Library Research in 
Library of Congress, National Archives, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done by trained librari- 
ans. Reasonable rates, prompt service. Library 
Associates, 3205 Park View Road, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Happiness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 








LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, hypnotize with your re- 
corder, Eieseavas or amazing Electronic Edu- 
cator endless tape recorder. Free catalog lists over 
200 unusual tapes, records, equipment for experi- 
menters. Sleep-Learning Research Association, 
Box 24-WD, Olympia, Washington. 





ANALYSIS AT HOME. Free details. Recorded 
techniques. Full price, $10. Guarantee. Freedom 
Records, P. O. Box 3065-DW, Hollywood 28, Calif. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn uP to $45.00 weekly, spare-time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Ar- 
gyle 18, Wis. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





“25 TRICKS OF THE WRITER’S TRADE.”’ Ama- 
teur or Professional? Comparison reveals differ- 
ences. $2. Ruth Renkel, 174 Beebe, Elyria, Ohio. 


BONDED PERSONALIZED REMAIL SERVICE. 
rr pom. Reese, 1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carls- 
ad, N. M. 





$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 





HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR PHRASES—A must 
for every gagwriter, songwriter, versewriter, etc. 
2,500 phrases pinpointing rhyme, alliteration, and 
contrast. Alphabetically listed for quick reference. 
36 pages—paper bound. $1.00 postpaid. Long- 
Abbott Publications, New Richmond, Ohio. 





GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 58. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





“WRITING FOR PROPHETS” $1.00 Postpaid. 
Fred Payne, ‘‘Script Doctor.’”’ 1275 Westchester 
Pl., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — New. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill 





YOU NEED FRESH PLOTS—(If you want to sell 
your stories!) ‘““PLOTTER” contains five plots; 
writing advice from novelist LARSTON FARRAR; 
AND timely article ideas. Parchment bound, only 
$2.00. CREATIVE FEATURES, Potomac P. 0. 
Box 2121, Alexandria, Virginia. 





ADDITIONAL SMALL INCOME for writers. Folio 
oe ey Send $1. Weatherly, 22 Woodland, 
zincoln, R. IL. 





INCREASE SALES. Write situation comedy. 100 
basic comedy situations, each the germ of many 
stories, $3.00. 100 comedy characteristics and 
Comedy Master-Plot included free. Ray Appleby, 
1055 48th St., Oakland 8, California. 





BOOKS, HARD-COVER EDITIONS, three for one 
dollar; fiction, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry, our 
choice—satisfaction guaranteed. Mail dollar to: 
Books, Box 109, Everson, Penna. 





SELLING CARTOONIST wants gags on percentage. 
Box A-10. 





ESTABLISHED GAGWRITER quits business. Ten 
gags outright $2.00. Absolute money back guaran- 
tee. Suited cartoons, TV, Commercial advertising. 
David Rogers, 1301 School Drive, Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. 





MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent Em- 
ployment! Free Outfits! Hirch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 
59, New York. 





USED BOOKS, courses. Exciting list, 10c. Hutchi- 
son’s 2409-A Spiller, Fort Worth, Texas. 





CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE. Selling gagwriter. 
Ed. Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, New York. 





PRESS CARD and auto sticker $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Obtains 
courtesies. Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N. Y. 





QUIET AND BEAUTY FOR SALE. Retreat for 
writer or artist. Century-old house in country but 
near town. Has complete bath. Scenic surround- 
ings near Skyline Drive. Helen Middleton, Stan- 
ardsville, Virginia. 

BRIDGE LOVERS, get ‘‘What’s Out?’’, simple sys- 
tem for remembering cards played. $1.00. Ninyo 
Enterprises, 50 Main St., Paterson, New Jersey. 


POWER THOUGHTS: Ideas for writers. Mental 
boosters, uplifting, inspiring; gathered from 
greatest thinkers and doers. Sharpen thinking, in- 
crease cultural background, sparkle conversations. 
$1. E. W. Ries, 533 W. 112. New York. 





1,000 BUSINESS CARDS, Embossed. $3.99. Write 
for Style Chart and Sample Card. Curtiss Publica- 
tions, 312 Ohive, Porterville, Calif. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME typing manuscripts. Folio 
giving complete instructions including everything 
you need to know to start earning immediately. 
$1.00. Terry Home Services, Box 2027, Downey, 
California. 





WRITER’S MAIL MART—Where professional free- 
lancers shop, at a DISCOUNT! Illustrated cata- 
comme, wae. Potomac P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, 

irginia 





EARN MONEY EVENINGS, spare time, writing 
short paragraphs for magazines. Information, sell- 
ing secrets, methods, hints, ideas, instructions— 
50c. Spenser Williams, Mt. Airy, Maryland. 





CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE... . All categories 
special slants and greeting card ideas by profes- 
sional writer. Write for rates, and include re- 
ae so first batch of gags can be sent you. 

rompt service. Loyal Pallady, 5110 South Ken- 
wood, Apt. 405, Chicago 15, Ill 
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Fellowship Grant in varying amounts up to $2,500 
for a year’s work. 

There are no limitations with regard to citizen- 
ship or nationality, sex, color, creed, age or edu- 
cation, but projects must be submitted in English. 
Applicant must submit about 10,000 words of the 
unfinished manuscript he would like to complete 
if granted a fellowship. He must submit an outline 
of the rest of the book and selections from previ- 
ous writings either published or unpublished. A 
photograph of the applicant is requested and the 
names and addresses of four persons who would 
furnish character and literary references. 

Harper’s established this encouragement of liter- 
ary talent in memory of Saxton, one of its editors. 
Some years only one Fellowship is granted; in 
1947, eight were awarded. The 1959 winners 
were: Conrad Hilberry, Zdena Berger, Norma 
Stahl and Junius Edwards, who the year before 
was the first-prize winner in the WriTER’s DicEst 
Short-short Story Contest. 

In addition to the Fellowship for unfinished 
work, Harper’s also offers annually: $2,000 out- 
right and $8,000 against royalties in its Prize 
Novel Contest. 

This is for a new novel, not necessarily a first 
novel. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., offers: A $2,500 Carl Fore- 
man Award for the best novella on a contem- 
porary theme. 

Original fiction between 25,000 and 40,000 
words with the main action occurring after 1945. 
The manuscript must not have been previously 
published and the prize includes a one year option 
for dramatic, motion picture and TV rights. 

Deadline: March 31, 1960. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass., offers continuously: A $2,400 Literary 
Fellowship to enable writers to complete a work 
of fiction or non-fiction. 

A finished manuscript, or work in progress is 
eligible for an award. Candidates should submit, 
along with an application blank obtainable from 
the publisher, at least 50 pages of the actual 
project with an informal description of its theme 
and intention. Author should also submit examples 
of past work, published or unpublished, along with 
a brief biography and photograph. 

The fellowship was first established in 1935 and 
claims the distinction of being the oldest pub- 
lisher-sponsored award of its kind. Some notable 
books have come of it: Dorothy Baker’s “Young 
Man With a Horn,” Arthur Mizener’s “The Far 
Side of Paradise,” Madison Cooper’s ‘“Sironia, 
Texas.” 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Canada, offers continu- 
ously: A $5,000 Novel Award for a novel by a 
Canadian or non-Canadian on a Canadian theme. 
Literary merit will be the chief criterion. Award- 
winning novels will be first published in Mac- 
(Continued on page 80) 


FOR BOOKS ON ART and on shi 
cester Art Press, P.O. Box 538, Gloucester, Mass. 


. write Glou- 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12, 9%x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 





LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘Wants.’’ No obliga- 
tion. Aardvarks Booksearch, Santee, California. 





25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 71. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





LETTERS REMAILED 25c EACH. M. Kernezy, 
5171 Hillcrest Street, Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 





JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original.’’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 





READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W.C 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 





PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Fisherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 50c. Sizemore, 2753-D Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago 47. 





WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 





YOUR PERSONALIZED STATIONERY will ea 
sell editors. Free information. Clevenger, 2007 
13th St., Tulsa 4, Okla. 





WRITERS’ ABC SHORTHAND. TEXTBOOK, $2. 
Returnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 





READ WHAT PLOT is not in Plot, The Whys & 
Wherefores. $1. Sell without Stor-E-cord? Sure, 
but Stor-E-cord can make it easier. $2. Blake- 
Franklin, 1884 SW 4th, Portland, Ore. 





REAL OPPORTUNITY own profitable mailholder 
amas at Sunny, 605 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn 7, 
ew Yor 





INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT—Radio-TV co wegter 
jobs (part and full time) 50 states, Can Com- 
plete up-to-date listings. Special follow-up ox 
door opener plan for que ee = 
Broadcasting Associates, 422 as eh ny bie: 
Washington, D. C 





WRITERS! SLIGHTLY USED 
Paper, generous supply $1.00. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


uality Carbon 
18 Gold, S.W. 





HAVE YOU fiction-writing talent? I’ll tell you— 
send two pages your handwriting and dollar-bill. 
Mike Hoelt, Box 602, Upland, California. 





ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES with professional 
photegregSs. Write today for free 20-page illus- 
trated booklet on using photos to nelp sell! Com- 
plete sections on pom Bo choosing illustrations, 
submitting photos, etc. Stock photo catalog. Gray 

hotos, Box 7, Savannah, Tennessee. 





LOVE OR ying tom Luts outlines with surprise 
endings. Three for Elvet Bloomfield, El- 


wood, Kansas. 
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MARCH ARTICLE IDEAS 


1. Flowers in the Hospital. Interview local 
nurses about experiences both pleasant and 
unpleasant. What about hay fever and flow- 
ers? Keeping flowers as fresh as possible at 
night. Favorite flowers of patients. The 
practice of visitors bringing fruit and also 
magazines and books. 


2. An Association For Retarded Children 
in Your Section. Slant: The helping hand 
extended the boys and girls so that they can 
put their limited abilities to use and become 
self-supporting as much as possible. The offi- 
cials of the association and their chief ob- 
jectives. Classes and the teachers; size of the 
enrollment; I.Q. tests; institutions for re- 
tarded children. 


3. The Dean of Telephone Company Man- 
agers in Your Section. Anniversary angle: 
Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the 
telephone, was born on this day in 1847. The 
progress in telephone equipment and service 
during the subject’s career; telephone re- 
search; predictions about the telephone of 
1975. Little-known facts about a telephone 
exchange; the days of the most calls; the 
headaches and joys of serving as manager. 


4. Boarding House Hash! Is it becoming a 
thing of the past? Ask veteran operators of 
your city. Does old-time cooking appeal to 
the patrons most of all? How inflation has 
hit the boarding house. Have many of them 
become victims of the high cost of living? 


5. The Quarantine Laws of Your State As 
Well As Nearby States. Slant: Maintaining 
quarantines to keep out plant and animal 
diseases and also insect pests for the protec- 
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tion of the states. Diseases that have caused 
the most damage within recent years; en- 
forcement of the laws. 


6. The Leading Weight Lifter Locally. 
Daily exercises and meals; the equipment. 
The best performances. Is the weight lifter 
proficient in other forms of athletics? Girl 
enthusiasts and their unusual strength. Tips 
on the development of strength. 


7. An Insight into the Business Office of a 
Local Railroad Station. Slant: The behind- 
the-scenes work that makes the engineer, 
conductor, and brakeman possible. Business 
office duties that cause a railroad to tick, 
i.e. soliciting passenger and freight business. 


8. An Armored Car Service For Establish- 
ments in Your City. Precautions taken in 
making the collection of money. Any sus- 
picions of plots for holdups? The popularity 
of the service. 


9. The Recreational Director at the State 
Pentitentiary. Slant: How penologists view 
the recreation program as a must and not 
a “coddling” measure. The organized pro- 
gram, with rigorous sports for the younger 
prisoners and hobbies and crafts for the 
older inmates. Intramural sports, as boxing. 
Have some prisoners been athletes with im- 
pressive records? 


10. The Highest Buildings in Your State. 
Any suicides? Signs or slogans atop the sky- 
scrapers. Have any of the structures been 
struck by lightning? Cost of the buildings. 


11. Teen-age Members of a Coin Club in 
Your Section. The ones with the largest 
collection; rare coins in the possession of the 


























youngsters. The teen-agers’ parents as nu- 
mismatists. Is coin collecting surpassing 
stamp collecting as a popular hobby? The 
family with the most members in the club. 


12. The Oldest Sunday School Class in 
Your City. The teacher and his, or her, 
length of service. Organizers of the class. Any 
charter members still living? Members with 
the best attendance records; the class’ or- 
chestra; current officers. 


13. A Visit to the County Maintenance 
Shop. The task of the mechanics to keep the 
vehicles in running condition; the most com- 
mon repairs. Mechanics with the longest 
service; number of vehicles that must be 
serviced. 


14. Inventions That Were “Born” Quickly. 
For instance, Eli Whitney—who received 
his patent on the cotton gin on March 14, 
1794—designed the gin and completed an 
imperfect model within ten days. Original 
models of famous inventions; those that have 
been preserved. 


15. A Woman Operator of a Real Estate 
Agency in Your Section. Slant: Woman’s 
natural interest in the home. Do most men 
relish a woman trying to sell them homes 
and property? The number of women be- 
longing to the real estate association of the 
state. The agency operator as a homemaker. 


16. Posters as Safety Promoters. Local in- 
dustrial plants that make extensive use of 
posters. Reduction of accidents in the places; 
safety records; the showing of safety films. 


17. St. Patrick’s Day. The favorite Irish 
jokes of local Irishmen. Are the Irishmen 
themselves fond of practical jokes? The old- 
est local Irishmen and their sense of humor. 


18. Ministers’ Children of Your City and 
County as Bible Readers. Have any of them 
read the Bible through? Sons and daughters 
who have memorized large parts of the Bible. 
Children who plan to enter the ministry. 


19. The Musical Likes and Dislikes of the 
Mayor and First Lady of the Capital of 








LIKE CATS? Illustrated TWEENEY 


is off the press, (Lothrop) 


For all cat-lovers from six to sixty. Good study for juve- 
nile book construction, $3.00 (Autograph copy) postpaid 
anywhere in the VU. S. 

ote: | have some extra time now and will coach a few 
new writers. Reasonable rates. 


HARVEY FOREMAN 


Box 1291 Hartford, Conn. 








Personalized RUBBER STAMPS Made-To-Order 


Stamp your own letterheads, envelopes, ee cards with a 
— made RU BBER "STAMP, Many for profession, home, 
cr an and elvh, BOOK LOVERS, identify your library 
with a "RUBBER STAMP. 

2-Line STAMP $1.50—3-Line STAMP $1.95—60c per addi- 
tional line, Highest Quality STAMP PADS 85c—With STAMP 
order 75c. All orders postpaid. Print copy to avoid mistakes. 


OLBRICH RUBBER STAMP MFG. CO. 


3 
2349 hlten: Street Terre Haute, Indiana 
“The Quickest Shippers’’ 














WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Sen 2 
for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishing 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed and 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East haphcond Street _ Now York ‘55, N. vy 


—_~wowowwwwe* 














EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title pase. 50 cents per thousand 
words without corrections; 55 cents per thousand with 
minor corrections, plus postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 











Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. , You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of. professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to. write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitalit,—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ‘'The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 


















Your State. Are they musicians themselves? 
Preferences in tunes. Are they keen Hi-Fi or 
stereophonic fans? Their record library. Does 
the First Family go in for country music? 


20. Medical Superstitions, as Reported by 
the President of the Local Medical Society. 
“Cures” for various ills, as the practice of 
stepping back across a creek for chills. 
“Charms” that are believed to ward off at- 
tacks, i.e. the use of fried onions around the 
neck to prevent respiratory trouble. 


21. The Popularity of Fish Ponds in Your 
County. Slant: How the ponds provide not 
only for fish but also for irrigation, which 
practice represents insurance against crop 
failure during droughts. The largest ponds 
in the county. Stocking with fish; keeping 
out unwanted anglers. 


22. The State Department of Archives and 
History. The director and his main projects 
at present. Publication of volumes; the use 
of tape recorders to preserve the recollec- 
tions of the oldest residents; recent acquisi- 
tion of rare documents. The oldest docu- 
ments and how they were obtained. 


23. A Veteran Wedding Decorator of Your 
City. Approximate number of weddings for 
which she, or he, has decorated; the most in 
one day. Problems that suddenly arise. Can- 
celled weddings at the last moment. Nuptial 
humor. Payment generally prompt? 


24. Employes of a Local or Nearby Hydro- 
Electric Plant as Fishermen. Do some of the 
workers simply drop their lines in from the 


CRITICISM 
_ By Experienced 

W.D. Editors 
Te eto of of Writer's ms Dig i give 





plant’s windows? Favorite fish in the stream; 
record catches; fish fries. 


25. “My Most Exciting Days.” Experiences 
of a narcotics agent in your state. Closing the 
trap on violators; most dangerous moments; 
the cleverest of the addicts. Oddest methods 
of concealing narcotics. Number of arrests 
and convictions the past year. Training to be 
an agent in the Federal Narcotics Bureau. 


26. Flowers and Shrubbery in the State 
Parks. The most predominant; points about 
their cultivation; plants that bloom the ear- 
liest. Park patrons in the role of photograph- 
ers. Any trouble with park users taking away 
plants? Slant: The attention given the beau- 
tification of the park along with the recrea- 
tional facilities. 


27. Do Animals Remember Well? The 
opinion of a veteran zoo keeper in your sec- 
tion. The animal with the best memory and 
the one with the worst, in his estimation. His 
most unforgettable episodes with animals. Is 
the memory of the elephant overrated? 


28. The Woes of Complaint Departments 
of Companies in Your City, as Telephone 
and Public Utilities. What do the depart- 
ments themselves complain about? Unjusti- 
fied griping; efforts to soothe the ire of un- 
reasonable customers. Comment on the old 
saw that the customer is always right. 


29. The First Newspaper in Your State. 
Its longevity and its publisher and editor. 
Copies still in existence. The circulation of 
the paper; the subscription rate; equipment. 


RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$6.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.50 
to 10 1.50; each addi- 
saa 


- NOVEL 1.50 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
1 and napio PiAvs-$9.00 for 90-minute o 


a a ey See for one hour or three 
apa 
Send your script and payment to: 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


WRITER’S BOCES 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 8.50 





olsele Soderman & O’Connell Berry and Van den Bark 
Gages Make Your Story.... 4.50 “and t a Theory $00 The be - Unusual Quotations. 3.95 
lwoo an — | ed aera esc 
Rastern Exposure .............. 4.50 Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 
— > Mindeey Wittets Winthesk,... 295 Preemie Pie--.---- 1:50 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 Brean Zeiger 
earney ; Writing Detective and Mystery Encyclopedia of Superstitutions.. 3.50 
Pre ~gone Phataguphar s am va griteceainniverneneds: 3.50 English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
OS Se arrer es SS ©. (9 Se . 
or pm om a story and Sell It 2.95 MARKETS Good Hee te ing Cook Book.. 4.95 
’ : 
Keys to Successful Interviewing... 3.75 . : The Law Fs Literary Property... 5.00 
Harra Ediver. and Publisher Syndicate “ os Nicholson . - 
: RES 3. anual of Copyright Practice... 6. 
ee. Technique ......... - 4.50 Literary Market Place ......... 5.95 Phrase Finder vikeecnaae 6.95 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 oe How to Sell Your 1.95 Practical Handbook of Better 
Practical Manual of Screen The bw at Handbook asin 2s “a. eh co 
a ay ste t ee eeeeeeee 4.00 BMathion aad oe teak walk , Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1,00 
t : ; Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
Papesing the Manuscript....... 2.50 NOVEL WRITING Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
—~* Technical Writing.... 5.50 Craft of Ne Novel Writing.......... 3.50 Wen Some Range ; . 3.95 
urac f 
S sf I Writ dH Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
‘They W 1 Work, sg es esi ones SF pas a9 ; wos ; eae ae ae 4.00 tionary, thumb indexed........ 6.00 
arrar aon om echnique of the Novel. . 4.00 
Li = of Fiction Writing... 4.00 Uzzell SHORT STORY WRITING 
cGraw The Living Novel.............. 4.50 
The Writer’s Craft............. 4.95 Hicks Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 
Wri Birmin ham H 1.25 Novel in the Making............ 3.50 Mowery 
"Naples a O’Hara Write the Short Short........... 4.50 
— ant priling _— ss PLAYWRITING Short Soucy Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
_ Burack cas pat Playwright at Work............. 3.50 Blackiston 
Welties for Christian Publications 3.00 Van Druten beaeg = Help Yourselves ....... 2.50 
steyee ei 
aay > nll te ee 3.00 PLOTTING AND REVISION Wiiew: Learn to Earn......... 3.00 
Writing of Biography........... 2.00 How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.50 
ow he amilton Campbell 
Welting of Fiction, The......... 4.50 Plots that , 2.95 Writing the Confession Story.... 3,00 
| 6 reer 3.00 => P aise Collett 
Meredith 36 Dramatic Situations.......... 3.00 TV AND RADIO 
‘olts 
ARTICLE WRITING Writing: Advice and Devices.... 3.95 H Write for Televisi 2.50 
How to Make $18,000 A Year i Camp e ow to rite for lelevision.... 4. 
Free Lance Writing.......... 4.95 ee. oi Se 2.50 H cp Television Comedy 4.00 
Farrar et ow to Write Television Comedy 4. 
How to Write and Sell Settel 
Non-Fiction Setisticacewe 3.50 POETRY AND VERSE Television Plays................ 3.75 
—— oo. Sell An Edinee I Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 Chayefsky 
: : oblentz a bi 
Mai eee Sains sine Me Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.95 Toe ee Sewn aiierste 4.00 
Spare Time Article » Wetting for Im Television Writi d Selli 6.50 
proved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 elevision Writing and Selling... 6. 
yo * pi nipiaee Darga - 4.50 How to “ng Your Own Poems. 2.00 - rom Ta 3.00 
amilton riting for Television .....:.... 3. 
Write 1. Trade Journals...... 3.50 New Rhyming Dictionary & Seldes 
Viling ManVidion............ 000 "ap Ramiem............. 5.00 iatiiiiniiidian 
ambell First Principles of Verse........ 3.00 ii Mia ‘ 3.95 
yer pele: TI, 55 ois iniccssexes i 
; JUVENILE WRITING Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 Priscilla 
“> Book Field.......... 3.50 Weie Light iis oss Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
Writing for Young Children... 3.00 | Armour ; How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
_ Lewis ; ie Waiting x Selling Gunting Card Reznick , 
a | Juvenile Fiction........ c i. = ss Pee Renee 2.00 Introduction to Cartooning...... 5.00 
itney _ Taylor 
THESE BOOKS are selected WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
by the editors of WriTER’s Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 
Dicest as the most authori- Rema ae 


tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 








if not thoroughly satisfied. 
Se 
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30. A Wildlife Refuge in Your State. Facts 
and figures by the director. The size of the 
refuge and the phases of supplying protec- 
tion for animals and birds. Latest work in 
the refuge. Periodically stocking wildlife. 


31. A Retired County Agent of Your Sec- 
tion. Does he operate a farm with outstand- 
ing results? His hobbies and activities in or- 
ganizations. Traveling to his heart’s content. 
Accomplishments while he served as county 
agent; how to keep abreast of farming prog- 
ress today. The interests of his wife. 





Channel Press will publish Frank Dickson’s 
book “Five Ideas a Day For the Writer and 
Editor” next fall. More on this later. 








THE WRITE SHOP 


Manuscripts typed, corrections: 50c per M. With 
revisions: $1.00 per M. Postage extra. Books a 
specialty. 

Minimum: $1.50 per mss., including postage. 


F. ADELE LINDSAY 
Ha 


Box 493 rtford, Conn. 








JOBS ABROAD FOR WRITERS, TEACHERS, librarians, 
translators, stenographers, and administrators. Top 
salaries paid by American and foreign companies, 
governmental and international organizations. 
How, when, and where to apply, $1.00. Included free 
“Student Opportunities Abroad.” Dorf, 186-W, Cov- 
ington Lane, Woodbury, New Jersey. 








BOOK WRITERS: Let my creative - 


* writing pave 
way to success for you! My clients are selling. I will edit, 
polish, take care of all corrections, revise where necessary, 
and properly type your book for publication. Free carbon 
copy. $1.50 per thousand words. Payment down, easy 
terms on balance. 


EDITH NAILL 


8815 N. Wisconsin Street Phoenix, Arizona 








FREE CARBON 


Prompt, Efficient Typing 
Reasonable Rates 


HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 











Grants & Foundations 

(Continued from page 75) 

LEAN’S MaGazINeE, possibly in the form of conden- 
sations or excerpts, but all further rights will re- 
vert thereafter to the authors, who will be free 
to make their own arrangements for book publi- 
cation both in Canada and elsewhere. There are 
no limitations of length. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to the Editor of MACLEAN’s and marked 
“Novel Award.” Previous winners: Morley Cal- 


Morley Callaghan was 
a recent winner in The 
Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company Nov- 
el Awards. 





laghan whose new volume of short stories will 
soon be published by Macmillan; John Cornish 
for a light-hearted novel “Olga” and James Mc- 
Namee for “Florencia Bay,” both of which will 
be published in England and Canada. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. offers: A $10,000 Award for a 
superior manuscript in the field of fiction or non- 
fiction. 

The Putnam Award is made up of a $5,000 ad- 
vance against royalties and other earnings and a 
guarantee of a minimum expenditure of $5,000 on 
the advertising and promotion of the original Put- 
nam edition of the book ; to be spent within 8 weeks 
of publication. 

There is no limit to the number of awards that 
will be granted, although in general, it is intended 
that not more than one non-fiction Award book 
and one Award novel will be published by Putnam 
each year. 

Manuscripts must be 65,000 words or more. Al- 
though popularizations of history and science will 
be considered, works of a primarily technical 
nature will not. The manuscript need not be a first 
work, merely the work of an author not previously 
published by Putnam. 


Alan Swallow, 2679 S. York St., Denver 10, Colo., 
offers annually: 1. $200 outright and $50 against 
royalties for a book of adult poems 2. Book publi- 
cation in the New Poetry Series for a first-book 
collection of adult poems. 

Deadline for applications: On No. 1—September 
15, 1960. On No. 2—January 1, 1961. 











FREE! FREE! FREE! Lg the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHO 


T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 











Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 —. 
by all means send them in for marketi Readi 


ng and handling fee: $3 each. 10% 


If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 


commission on sales. 


ting. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST. Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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~ | dreamed about 
being a writer 


.. «and now lam! . 


For years it was my big ambi- 
tin. But what chance did I have? 
\ college education. No exciting 
ex veriences. No famous relatives. 
Ti en I saw an ad for Palmer Insti- 
tu e which told how others with no 
‘ter background than mine were 
succeeding. Men and women, 
young and old, in all kinds of jobs. 
Making good money — even in 
spare time. 


= 


So I sent for their book which 
explains how they train for ALL 
fields of writing: stories and arti- 
cles for magazines, TV, and spe- 
cialized publications. So I enrolled 
and was delighted with the INDI- 
VIDUAL coaching I received from 
professional writers who gave me 
detailed instruction. It makes learn- 
ing to write salable material easier 
than I ever thought possible. I 
actually enjoyed studying. Now my 
wish has come true—I am a writer, 
and I’m loving it! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 North Sycamore, Desk J-10, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Only School of Writing Accredited by 
National Home Study Council 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk J-10, 1680 N. Sycamore, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Pleas: send me free typical lesson package and illus- 
trate | book ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’’ tell- 
ing !ow you help new writers get started and experi- 
efce writers increase their income. 


Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 
Add ss 


City Zone State 
Plea’ print clearly. Check here © if veteran. 







This FREE book 
may bring you an extra 
$150 a month 


If you (1) want to write, or 







The Art 
of Writing | 
Salable 
Stories 


2) if you sell only 
an occasional story. or (3) sell fairly regularly, but 
want to break into higher-paying markets, you 
owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writing 


Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful: information, this 40-page 
book tells about easily-reached markets; suggests 
ideas and sources of material to write about; 
answers many questions about writing for maga- 
zines, newspaper features, television, radio. 


It explains how Palmer’s proven home-study 
method helps you develop your own individual 
writing style, saves time and effort in finding the 
most direct road to recognition and increased 
earnings. 


“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside- 
or it may be worth real money to you. Send for 
your free copy. No obligation. No salesman will 
call. Send today — don’t waste any more time! 














YES, WE KNOW 
YOU WROTE A BOOK 


And Then What Happened? 


N THE first place, you entertained no doubt of 

your ability to write a book. The “pieces” you 
wrote for the local paper were all printed . . . friends 
said your letters were entertaining . . . why didn’t 
you put all that good writing into a book? 


So, with the easy confidence known only to a be- 





ginner, you wrote a book. At least, you turned out 
enough copy for one. I think we can spare ourselves 
the unhappy details—we both know what happened. 
Now, the question is, where are you going from here ? 
There are several possibilities. 


You can (1) decide that editors are incapable of 
recognizing good writing and chuck it all, (2) re- 
solve to “send it out a few more times and see what 
happens.” (3) remain undecided (and unpublished ). 
or (4) accept the fact that book writing is a highly 
specialized craft and secure professional help. 


I have provided this type of counsel for over two 
decades, and my currently published clients are 
proof of what I offer. A few of my services are men- 
tioned in the column to the right, but for complete 
details write for my free pamphlet, BOOK WRIT- 
ING HELP. And don’t forget to describe your own 
special literary needs. 





All manuscripts are now INSURED while in my 
possession, without cost to the client. 











INCLUDED IN 
MY WIDE RANGE 
OF SERVICES 
ARE THESE: 


CRITICISM. Clear, non- 
technical instruction tells 
you how to make your 
own revision. 


EDITING. Line-by-line 
correction. Augmented 
by written criticism when 
needed. 


REVISION. The full re- 
write completed for you, 
with a new manuscript 
ready for submission. 


GHOST - WRITING. A 
finished book bearing 
your name, built from 
your notes or outline. 








i 
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LITERARY CONSULTANT wavsarran seach, cau 
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ANAM BLY, 


PRESEN, SARIS ABV 
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